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LENGTH OF DAYS. 

Tue means of attaining longevity have engaged much 
attention, and yet the world is still generally ignorant 
of what may be called the science of the subject. We 
shall endeavour, in a very short paper, to present some 
views respecting both short and long life, such as may 
have a chance of impressing the many minds which we 
address. 

In the first place, it is ascertained, by physiological 
inquiry, that every infant, born with a sound consti- 
tution, possesses an organic frame calculated to last 
to old age. Weak and puling as a child may be, no 
trace of quick decay is to be found in it: even in that 
apparently fragile form may be read, in language as 
dear as if pronounced with a living tongue, the fact 
that it is designed to endure at least three score and 
ten years. How, then, does it happen that life is so 
frequently cut short ? 

It is only when treated in all respects in the way 
most suitable to its organic character, that the body 
will last to old age. It has been furnished with means 
of resisting violence only in as far as these means were 
consistent with its nature and purposes. It might 
have been of iron, and thus capable of resisting severe 
pressure ; but then it could not have experienced all 
those agreeable sensations which visit it as itis. In 
short, while wonderfully tenacious of life, considering 
the delicacy of its parts, it is liable to be injured by a 
vast number of external influences, against which 
there is, for the present at least, only a certain degree 
of protection in prudence and skill. A deficiency of 
what is requisite for it, and an excess of what is un- 
favourable to it, are alike apt to derange, and ulti- 
mately bring to ruin, this curious and naturally dur- 
able fabric. 

Premature deaths are accidents. By accidents is 
meant casual departures from the general rule which 
has designed every human being for old age. If it 
had been said that many die by accidents, there would 
have been no need for explanation, as it would have 
been at once readily granted that casualties by fire, 
water, and so forth, destroy no small number of lives. 
As it is, we must explain that immersion in water, 
scorching by fire, crushing by heavy weights, and fall- 
ing from precipices, are not entitled to be exclusively 
considered as accidents. If a man frequently exposes 
his viscera to the pernicious action of alcohol, or sub- 
jects his pores to the influence of sudden cold so as to 
check perspiration, and if he die of the consequences, 
he is as much the victim of certain laws of nature, and 
as truly to be described as dying by casualty, as if he 
had been run over by a coach, or drowned at sea. The 
only difference lies in the obviousness and immediate- 
ness of the cause. In the one class of cases, we per- 
haps see the cause in the act of producing the effect ; 
the wheel crushing the body, or the body sinking be- 
neath the waves, without the possibility of help. And 
then we have no difficulty in placing the death to the 
account of accident. If, in the other class of cases, we 
could see as plainly the operation of the cause—if we 
could see the alcohol burning the living fibre, and 
deranging the alimentary and nervous functions, or 
the cold stopping up the perspiration, and the conse- 
quent fatal disturbance of the system—our conclusions 
would be in no respect different. A truth is a truth, 
however imperfectly individuals may be able to per- 
ceive it, or whether they be able to perceive it at all. 

A vast number of those who are born, perish in help- 
less infaney. Of nearly four millions of individuals 
buried in England and Wales between 1813 and 1830, 
more than one million were under two years of age. 
We are so much accustomed to hear of the great pro- 
Portion of infantine deaths, that we are apt to regard 


it as something unavoidable—as something naturally 
the consequence of the extreme delicacy of human life 
in its earliest stage—and therefore to be submitted to 
without murmur and without inquiry. But surely it 
is not unavoidable. Otherwise, how should it happen, 
that, while the proportion of annual deaths in every 
hundred persons under six years of age is, for the 
whole of England and Wales, about five and a third, 
there should be a considerable difference in the differ- 
ent counties—three and a half, for instance, in Suffolk, 
six in Warwick, and eight and a third in Middlesex ? 
If nature had fixedly decreed that great numbers of 
young children should die, there is no observable rea- 
son why she should have been lenient to Suffolk com- 
pared with Warwick and Middlesex. Nor is there any 
observable reason, upon this hypothesis, why she should 
have been so unfavourable to the hopes of parents in the 
years between 1730 and 1750, as to carry off seventy- 
four of every hundred children, born in London, under 
the sixth year, and so comparatively favourable now 
as to take to herself only thirty-one and a fraction. 
Is it not more rational to suppose that the mortality 
of infants is in proportion to circumstances affecting 
their welfare, and that, if, in some places and periods, 
this mortality is less than a half of what it is in other 
places and periods, it might, in circumstances more 
favourable for life, be still further reduced? But it 
surely is not necessary, any where out of Turkey, to 
reason on this point. The differences in the health of 
children, not only in different districts of the country, 
but in different streets of one town, and also in ditfe- 
rent families, in proportion to original soundness of 
constitution, care, nutriment, clothing, and all other 
circumstances, are matters of every-day observation. 
There is but one way of accounting for the deaths of 
children—some species of violence offered to their 
bodily system, It matters not whether this violence 
consist of a breaking of the bones, a failure or an ex- 
cess of the supply of nourishment, the breathing of a 
distempered atmosphere, or an inflammation in the 
vital organs; whatever be the immediate form of the 
cause of death, an injury beyond what the frame was 
fitted to bear must be considered as the real and ulti- 
mate cause. 

All the deaths more or less premature may be said 
to be occasioned in the same way. Diseases of all 
kinds are but forms of violence offered to the organic 
frame. Whether they originate in our own bodies, or 
come to us from others by inheritance or infection, 
their origin is one—a clashing of the laws of the human 
constitution against some one or more of the laws un- 
der which the external world is conducted. To take 
a familiar instance, catarrh is the result of a collision 
between the law of perspiration, and the law by which 
the atmosphere at a low temperature acts upon a per- 
spiring skin. The sources of many maladies may be 
less under our observation ; but so many, formerly 
mysterious, have now been traced to collisions amongst 
natural laws, that there can be no doubt of the whole 
being originated in the same way. It were vain for 
man to ask why his Divine Creator, instead of provid- 
ing for his welfare in every case and in all cireum- 
stances, should have made only a general provision for 
it, in the establishment of fixed laws, every derange- 
ment of which should operate to his hurt. Since such 
is the nature of man’s situation, it is his part to sub- 
mit to it, and, by the study of the laws, and as adroit 
a conformity to them as possible, to follow out the de- 
sign of his Creator. The science of the physicians is 
an advance so far in the study of those laws. Every 
such common act as the putting on of a great-coat, or 
the closing of an open window before sitting down, is 
an effort to conform to them, And when we see health 


so manifestly preserved and restored every day of our 
lives by a certain degree of knowledge of and obedience 
to the natural laws, are we not entitled to assame-- 
startling as the idea may at first sight appear—that, 
with a thorough knowledge of them, and a thorough 
obedience to them—supposing such to be possible—pre- 
mature deaths would become nearly unknown. 

With a view to ascertaining some data 
premature deaths, a friend of the present writer set 
himself to the task of enumerating the individuals of 
his acquaintance who had been cut off within the leat 
twelve years, and also the causes of their deaths, as 
far as was known to him. Being a person of li 
acquirements, it is likely that the circle of his acquaimt- 
ance was in a large proportion composed of individuals 
of a studious character ; and for this some allowance 
must be made, He found that, of forty individuals, 
three had died by what the world usually calls acci- 
dent, two by drowning, the other by an injudicious 
use of medicine; three had died of hard drinking ; 
seven of colds and other disorders, neglected or mis- 
treated ; fifteen of excessive application to tasks, ge- 
nerally of a mental kind ; eight of distress of mind, 
generally in consequence of pecuniary difficulties ; 
three of exposure to foreign climate, having been 
obliged, by mischances at home, to try their fortune 
abroad ; and one of a disease, the source of which 
could not be traced. In sixteen cases, pecuniary dif- 
ficulties had had some concern, though only ia six 
were they the sole observable cause. In seven instances, 
nearly a fifth of the whole, these difficulties gould be 
traced to a too early entering upon the expenses of 9 
family, and, in six, to a total derangement of affairs, 
or bankruptcy. In many of these forty cases, death 
had been produced by some recognised malady which 
might be called the proximate cause ; but the inquirer 
was satisfied, from his knowledge of the private life 
of the parties, that the real causes were as has been 
stated. 

If every one were to make up a similar list, it is 
likely that the results would not be greatly dissimilar. 
It would be found that the calamity of premature 
death is, only in a small minority of instances, the 
result of circumstances over which the individuals 
have no or little control. In our friend's list, as he 
has informed us, very few were the victims of dis- 
tempers which they could not reasonably have been 
expected to avoid, or to be relieved of. He would 
allow to stand in this class, the three whe died by acci- 
dent; but of thethree who perished through dissipation, 
and the seven who sunk under neglected or mistreated 
diseases, he could allow none—that is to say, he be- 
lieved that knowledge and prudence might have saved 
them all, Out of the fifteen who died of excessive 
application, he commiserated and lamented all; but 
yet retained the belief, that they had perished by an 
undue pressure upon some part of their constitution, 
which might have been allowed to continue in health, 
if all the transactions of their lives had been under the 
government of prudence. Of the.eight who died of 
distress of mind, there was one who, having sunk in 
consequence of extreme grief for the death of a son, 
might be considered as not blameable for his own 
death ; and in the same class might be placed the three 
who had died of exposure toa foreign climate, and the 
one who had fallen under ordinary disease. Thus, out 
of forty, only seven were not actively concerned in 
bringing their days to a conclusion. 

By what means, then, is premature death to be 
avoided, and long life to be attained ? We would an- 
swer, that, in the first place, medical skill, even in its 
present state, can do much to obviate, cure, and render 
comparatively mild, many of the forms of disease, and 
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misy De expected iff time to do much more, while, by 
Wetter social regulations, many diseases may be ex- 
petted, as the lias been with us, to be altogether 
In the second place, attention to cer- 
tain *Witich Gan be done for the preservation of 
th; world be needless to enter into a discussion 


the virttes of cleanliness, fm aliment, 
anid yegularity, for the force of rulés is fully al- 
Towed ‘even by who live im the habi- 


nee, 
“thé tind in an tondition. In our friend's 
twetity ‘Gtit of the forty died of undue pressure 

"thé méntal constitution alone ; and in twelve of 
ne'eukes the patties were not intellectual labourers, 
nen 6f the world. This in itself forms 
@ Stileitig proof of the frequency with which mental 
eXcitement and ish operate as the main causes of 


ment on the other, shines over the meek heads of this 


aiid gectle race, ever glorious a+ the first 
6f British subjects to practically exemplify many 
ts, only regarded as theoretical by 
fellows. ‘To what other cause can we attribute 
‘folowing surprising facts, borrowed from an Eng- 
‘provincial newspaper ?* Of 100 persons, not 
snceéssively buried in Chesterfield church- 
Nevember 1834, the united ages were 
16 years and 8 months, giving an average of 25 years 
and’? months to each ; and of these individuals, two 
Wend reached the age of 80, and twelve that of 70. Of 
100 \pérsons of Society of Friends, successively 
ried’ reid the united ages 
ears and 7 months, giving an average of 47 
months to each ; pr having passed 
ie | of 80, and thirty that of 70. It thus appears 
the chance of life for this tranquil and prosperous 
is nearly twice as good as that of ordinary men. 
Could a more expressive proof be desired of the fatal 
effects “of ‘all those circumstances which have been 
pointed’ out as tending to cut short life ? 
“The Way towards long life, then, is clear. To begin 
ith, a sound constitution is necessary. In early and 
ld health must be preserved with jealous 
and avoided, or, if they occur, properly 
dicated. a, A must also guard against all severe 
distresses of mind, a}} excessive application, and every 
contingency which may Fan to damage and en- 
‘ le the mortal frame, It is not to be “angi 
ery, One Will avoid every danger ; but it is at 
cettain, that those who exercise the most prudence in 
and remedying unavoidable evils, 
Will be most likely to live to old age. 
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ABERDEEN. 
Wuex Aberdeen is visited by a stranger, even sup- 
poring him. to be a native of some other district of 
Seotland, mo smal! degree of surprise is usually ex- 
pietwed) at finding, in so northerly a situation, so large 
lf 40 handsome acity, The inhabitants of the por- 
nm, 0f Scotland south of the Tay, ave apt, indeed, to 
ienow dittle of what is beyond that river, for the mass 
oftheime district is separated to a considerable dis- 
the wiass of the other, by the intervention 


ff , Grampian mountains, only a narrow connecting 
ine hy ithe level const of Forfar and 
ine shises. .The counties of Aberdeen, Banff, 
Morey; ati others’ more to the north, thus form in 
re w distinct portion of the island, the inba- 
of which have, their own sympathies, interests, 
anil also, whet. is very curious to remark, 
their own great men, living and dead—Looking, more- 
GA mich to burgh, as their metropolitan 
as to Aberdeen, which thus possesses, on a small 
rx mony. of, the distinctive features of a capital, 
canting no fames tbap sixty thousand inhabitants, 
and isone of she most thriving commercial and manu- 
falturing towns in the empire. 
“The “tadtion of Aberdeen is easily distinguished 
43 the map it is within short distance of the most 
eonver af Scotland, and just at the point where 
the Grampian range of hills originates. The city is 
irfegular’ piece of ground, lying on the 
‘vail Of flie “Dee, and extending northwards to 
ip mile of,she efflux of the Dou, Both 
RinerA ace Cwnjcetyred tabave had butene embouch ure 
im ancient dines» wut now they enter the sea at a dis- 


ture of eleganee and substantiality, in consequence of 
the houses being built of granite, a stone which hardly 
ever takes op the same dark emoky hue which freestone 
acquires ina few years, The modern portions of the 
city are built, moréover, on @ regular and uniform 
plan. In Union Street, which is a mile im length, and 
seventy feet in width, the houses, combining elegance 
of design with simplicity of architectural ornament, are 
all three or four stories high ; and in one place, where 
the street is artificially raised to a great height, they 
have nearly as many stories below the level. This 
street is carried over a small rivulet, and a piece of low- 
lying ground, by a magnificent bridge of one arch, a 
hundred and thirty-two feet span and forty-four feet 
wide. King Street, which opens up the city from the 
north, as Union Street does from the south, is sixty feet 
wide, and contains many splendid edifices. Besides 
these two main streets, there is a number 
of modern squares and terraces. The public buildings 
are much scattered, but are generally of an elegant 
appearance, §&t Nicholas’s Church, a fine old Gothic 
structare of the fourteenth , having fallen inte 
decay, was demolished in 1835, and is replaced by a 
tasteful building in the same style of architecture. The 
North and South Churches are both only a few years 
old, and speak well for the good taste and liberality of 
the citizens, St Andrew's Episcopal Chapel is a hand- 
some edifice, with what is in Aberdeen a most extraer- 
dinary peculiarity, a front entirely com of Elgin 
freestone. Marischal Coll founded at the end of 
the sixteenth century by one of the Earls Marischal, 
is an ugly old rickety building; but it is to be pulled 
down as soon as a new edifice, which has just been 
commenced, can be finished, Through the exertions 
of Mr Bannerman, member of Parliament for the city, 
aided by the deceased Provost Blaikie, the Lords of 
the Treasury were prevailed on to give the balance of 
a grant to the Scottish colleges lying in their hands, 
and amounting, with interest, to about L.18,000, in 
aid of this undertaking. The rest of the sum neces- 
sary has been made up by subscription among the 
wealthy connected with the county. 

The harbour of Aberdeen, although not naturally 
commodious, has been much improved by artificial 
means, It is formed at the mouth of the Dee by a 
pier and break water, which run out a long way into the 
sea, and there are quays extending on one side te 
nearly a mile in length. Varions improvements are 
in progress, and plans have been projected, which, 
when carried into effect, will render the port of Aber- 
deen exceedingly safe and accessible. It will give 
some idea of the importance of the harbour to state, 
that its gross income, since 1810, amounts to nearly 
L.420,000, of which about L.150,000 has been paid 
for interest on borrowed monies, L.6000 for obtaining 
acts of Parliament, and the balance for new works, 
repairs, and current expenses. The annual revenue, 
which in 1817 was only about L.7000, amounts, for 
the year ending the 12th September 1836, to about 
L. 14,000. Notwithstanding this very considerable ad- 
vance, and the corresponding increase of trade which 
it strikingly indicates, the tonnage of the port is little 
greater now than it was at the former peried. This 
may be accounted for by the fac., that the introduc- 
tion of steam-vessels in the coasting trade has made 
every ton of shipping, as far as that class of vessels is 
concerned, ten times more efficient than formerly ; and 
it is also to be attributed partly to the falling off in 
the Greenland fishery. In 1816, there were thirteen 
vessels employed in that trade; now, by losses, &c. 
they have been reduced to five. At present there are 
three large steam-vessels employed on the London 
station, and three between Aberdeen and Leith, going 
once a-week to Inverness, calling at the intermediate 
ports, and, during the summer months, performing 
voyages to the Orkneys. 

There is one new feature connected with the ship- 
ping trade of Aberdeen, which ought not to be passed 
lightly over; we refer to the exportation of cattle. 
It is enly a few years since the advantages of sending 
live stock te the London market by sea, instead of 
driving them overland at enormous expense, and 
greatly to the detriment of their weight and quality, 
was discovered or appreciated ; but the trade has, not- 
withstanding, already reached an extent which shows 
decidedly the superiority of the new over the old mode 
of transport. In 1834, the number of cattle shipped 
at Abe was 2405; in 1835, 3125; and in 1836, 
9048 ! each year ending on the 30th of June. Durin 
one or, two weeks last season, the number amounte 
to as marty as 600. This trade has many advantages, 
and is of course very popular among the farmers in 
the Atall the dinners at auctions of rural 
produce during the early part of 1835, nothing was 
talked of but the shipping of cattle; and “‘ A good ap 
petite to the English for Scotch beef,” was frequently 
toasted. Nor need this be wondered at: any person 
wie twenty fat bullocks of a good quality, 
had 20 mare to do than secure a berth for them in the 
* Queen” or “ Duke” steamer, get them safe on board, 
advise an agent at Sinithfield, and, in the course of 


fromm dther. “Tlie town, | eight or ten days, he had in his the amount of 

ding 20 part, in. the | their sterling money. Parte for 
is. by moderm streets, the | Year We May notice, as indicaging at once 

extent and nature of the agricultuful and manufac, 

is turing products of the district, the following items: 

mantifactures, 30,482 barrel bulk ; cotton maun- 

4 The Chesterfidld Patriot. do. ; woollen manufactures, 20,043 


do, ; this branch has inereased nearly twenty per ceut. 
within the last year. Qats, 69,239 quarters; meal, 
13,375 bolls ; sheep and lambs, 1407; pigs, 3034 ; et 
ter, 9261 cwts.; eggs, 8120 barrel bulk; 

owts. ; salmon, 7757 do. ; granite stenes, 1 tons, 
The chief imports are ceals, of which there were nn- 
loaded, during the past year, 371,914 balls; lime, 
cotten, flax, weol, woed, wheat (there is littkeer no 
wheat in Aberdeenshire), flour, salt, inen, 
whale-blubber, and miscellaneous consisting of 
groceries, &c. There are at pres bling to the 
port of Aberdeen 360 vessels, tonmage 42,080, emjdoy- 
ing 3110 men, 
Aberdeen is a well-known place of export of salmon 
and other fish.. From the rivers Dee and Don some 
thousands of barrels of salmon are exported annually. 
The salmon are packed in ice, in a very ingenious 
manner, and sent to London and other places. A 
good deal of popular celebrity attaches to Aberdeen 
on account of its half-dried haddocks, which are used 
at breakfasts and suppers, and havea peculiarly fine 
flavour. With fresh haddocks, cod, and other white 
yee the town is daily supplied in overflowing abun- 

nce. 

The stone trade has been of considerable advantage 
to Aberdeen. Besides the quarriers, it employs a 
great number of men to dress the stones preparatory 
to exportation, and vessels going to London or other 

where granite is in request, find it very conve- 
nient to take it in as ballast. It was in the year 1704 
that the Messrs Adams of London suggested the pro- 
priety of using Aberdeenshire granite for paving the 
streets. Recently, several bridges and other public 
works in the metropolis have been constructed of this 
durable material, It is a remarkable fact, that, in 
1627, the magistrates of Aberdeen, notwithstanding 
the abundance of granite in their own immediate 
neighbourhood, found much difficulty in precuri 
materials for repairing their “ quay head,” and hed 
at last to dispatch a person to Dundee, to purchase 
stones for the building! A short time ago, Mr 
M‘Donald, an Aberdeen stone-cutter, discovered a 
new and much improved method of polishing granite, 
by which he has succeeded in giving it a face as smooth 
as, and to some tastes more beautiful than, marble. 
This individual has erected a large work, with a steam. 
engine for driving his machinery ; and it is satis! 
and is turning his discovery to advantage, 
He is cutting and polishin ie granite for all purposes 
to which marble has hitherto been applied, and he 
completed lately an order from Sir Robert Peel, of six 
pedestals for statuary. 

In the city proper, there are no other public build- 
ings of note ; but in Old Aberdeen, an ancient decayed 
burgh near the efflux of the Don, and almost con- 
nected by modern streets with the New Town, there 
are the King’s College and the Cathedral Church. In- 
dividual parts of the former display much architectural 
beauty ; but, taken as a whole, it presents to the eve 
an irregular and confused mass of ill-assorted build- 
ings. The interior of the Old Cathedral Church, 

ich forms only a small part of the original building, 
presents a striking and rather grand appearance. The 
interior roof is eutirely composed of oak, and is co- 
vered over with the arms of distinguished prinees, 
peers, and prelates. ‘‘ Balgownie Brig,” or the Old 
Bridge of Don, is situated near the Cathedral, and is 
perhaps ene of the most curious objects connected 
with Aberdeen, It is said to have been built by King 
Robert the Bruce, and this cireumstance, joined to 
its great utility, induced a worthy old gentleman, Sir 
Alexander Hay, one of the clerks of session, to grant, 
in 1605, to the Town Council of Aberdeen, certain an- 
nuities, amounting to L,2, 5s, 84d. sterling, for the 

of keeping the bridge in repair. i 

founded on a rock, it required very few repairs for a 
long period, and the money was lent out aud improved 
at interest till 1709, when the Council purchased with 
it, and some other trust funds, landed property. By 
the rise in the value of property, the yearly revenue 
of the fund increased to upwards of L660, and the 
capital stock consequently accumulated with great ra- 
pidity. The Town Council found this fund a never- 
failing resource in times of difficulty, and it was 
saddled with many expenses, altogether apart from its 
original purpose. Even William Pitt was beholden 
to Alexander Hay’s annuities; for, at one period) of 
the French war, when subscriptions were raised. ali 
over the country to aid the government, the Town 
Council of Aberdeen made the “ Brig of Balgownie”’ 
contribute L.350. Notwithstanding repeated drain-~ 
ings, and one large deduction of L.18,000 to build a 
new bridge over the Don, the fund continued to ac- 
cumulate, till, in 1835, it amounted to nearly L.5000, 
A desire was lately expressed by the municipality to 
apply L.6000 of this sum to rebuild the ¢ity schools, 
which are in a very bad condition; and a bill was 
brought into Parliament sanctioning this appropria- 
tion; but being opposed by the county gentiemen,) on 
the plea that it would bea violation. of Sir A, Hey’s 
deed, it was lost in committee, There is an excellent, 
old bridge over the Dee, begun, abont the year, 1500, 
by Bishop Elphinstone, and finished by wher Dun- 
bar in 1527, This bridge was endowed, by the) first 
of these excellent prelates, the funds being also under 
the management of the Town Council.. In 1830, a fme 
chain bridge over the Dee, of very considerable span, 


was to the public. but owing to something in- 
convenient in the new approaches, the old Bishops’ 
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bridge continues to be preferred, and the chain-bridge 
is comparatively unfrequen 

The Universities of Aberdeen are attended by about 
five hundred students, nearly equally divided between 
King’sand Marischal Colleges. King’s geo, situated 
in Old Aberdeen, was founded, under papal authority 
obtained through King James IV., about the end of 
the fifteenth century, by Bishop Elphinstone. At the 
time of its institution, very liberal provision was made 
for its future support; but the endowments of the 
various Professors, ten in number, including the Prin- 
cipal, are at present by no means not 
much more than L.200 per annum. In Marischal Col- 
lege the endowments are still smaller than in King’s, 
the whole revenue being only L,1577, including L.550 
from the Crown, being divided gery Sem Professors, 
of whom one holds also the office of Principal. The 
bursaries attached to both are numerous, and 

some instances valuable. At King’s College there 

we believe, one hundred and thirty-four bur- 
saries, varying from L.4 to L.27 annually; and at 
Marischal Co there are eighty-one, of nearly simi- 
lar value. These foundations, which are very carefully 
managed, afford the means of obtaining an university 
education to many poor individuals, who could not 
otherwise hope to prepare themselves for learned pro- 
fessions, Many of the bursars become country schoul- 
masters; and the result is, that the parish teachers of 
this district of Scotland are better classical scholars 
than those of any other district. For the last hun- 
dred years, it has been a question whether the two 
coll ht not to be united into one, with a greater 
number of professorships, and especially a more com- 
plete medical faculty. This subject occupied the at- 
tention of the Commissioners in 1826, who de- 
cided in favour of the union; and in a Commission 
recently issued, particular directions are given to in- 
vestigate the bearings of the question. 

In Aberdeen there are many useful educational es- 
tablishments. In Gordon’s Hospital, founded upwards 
ofa hundred years ago, one hundred and thirty boys 
are maintained and educated till they are sixteen years 
of age. Under the direction of a Committee of the 
Town Council, and the management of the present 
governor, Mr Melvin, several of the more important 
of the modern improvements in the mode of instruc- 
tion have been successfully introduced. The Educa- 
tional Society have erected two schools, one for boys, 
and another for girls, each capable of containing five 
hundred, and both are very well attended. In 1835, 
a fine new school, on the Bell foundation, was opened, 
and it isalready fully occupied ; the boys’ department 
holds four hundred, and the girls’ two hundred, There 
is also an Infant School in active operation, and a 
second has been commenced. 

The educational wants of Old Aberdeen have also 
been well supplied ; and in both towns, there are, be- 
sides the Grammar and Parochial Schools, teachers 
employed by the managers of the Poor’s Hospitals 
or Poor’s Funds, The private teachers, likewise, 
are numerous and respectable ; and the greater part 
have their classes visited regularly by the istrates 
and clergymen. With the new schools which the 
Town Council contemplated building from the Bridge 
of Don Fund, and the introduction of improvements 
in the mode of teaching, which the same body are 
anxious to effect, having sent off two of the public 
teachers during the holidays last year to procure the 
necessary information, Aberdeen will be well situated 
in regard to education. Among the inhabitants, ge- 


“nerally, a strong and praiseworthy desire for educa- 


al improvement is manifested. We understand 
that a Phrenological Society has been formed ; and it 

dinburgh and some o , for procuri 
lectures in the evening to the middle clined will 
berm: be in full operation. A Mechanics’ Institu- 

has been in existence for a considerable number 
of years. Being, as we have said, the centre of a large 
district in the north of Scotland, the society to be met 
with in “ braif Aberdeene,” as it was anciently and 
is still entitled to be called, is of a refined and supe- 
rior description, and only second to what is to be found 
in the metropolis. 8, musical and theatrical en- 
tertainments, public lectures, and so forth, the sig- 
nificant tokens of an opulent and polished people, are 
of frequent occurrence. : 

' The city lays claim to great antiquity, and it has 
always made a conspicuous figure in the history of the 
country, Tt has been the birthplace of several eminent 
individuals, and many of the professors of its Uni- 
versities have distinguished themselves in art and 
seience. The town at present exhibits a spirit of in- 
dustry and commercial enterprise that must accelerate, 
in an extraordinary its future progress. With- 
in a short period, several new factories have been 
erected, and considerable additions made to old ones ; 

wer and improved machinery have in many 

instances introduced, and the proprietors of some 
of the largest spinning-mills are ing arrangements 
nterests city are lly prosperous ; the 
tonnage of the port is a general 
activity prevails ; and the returns for capital laid outin 
this department have of late been highly remanerat- 


ments n the town bythe indefatigable perse- 
verance of its inhabitants, are not more remarkable 
than those which have been carried into execution by 


the country gentlemen and farmers in the surround- 
ing district. From being a bleak ‘waste fifty years 
ago, the soil is now rendered productive, and the sur- 
face put under the finest state of cultivation, Within 
these few years, the value of. lands in the vicinity of 


the town has risen very considerably, _ , 


OWEN AND ELLEN, 
AN IRISH STORY. 99 

Owen and Erren Duncay, at the period at which 
our tale commences, resided in a cabin on the borders 
of the county of Clare—a district at that time in a 
frightful state of anarchy and .confusion, They had 
not been long married ; and never were husband and 
wife more attached. Notwithstanding Duncan's ex- 
treme poverty, he was as happy as a king. His en- 
tire possessions consisted of a few acres of miserable 
land, a cow, a couple of pigs, and the “‘ ould cabin,” 
which consisted of four mud walls, covered with 

in which was an opening to let in the day-light, and 
let out the smoke. Owen had been brought up in 


this way; and so, as he could live by his labour, never 
thought of needless luxuries; and seeing him 
contented, was so herself. 


For some months previous to the time of which we 
write, Owen's affairs had been gradually getting worse 
and worse; and it was with no pleasing anticipations 
that he looked forward to his approaching rent-day. 
His uneasiness he studiously kept a secret from his 
wife, and worked away seemingly with as much cheer- 
fulness as ever, hoping for better days, and érusting in 
Providence! .However, when within a week of the 
time that he expected a call from the agent, he found 
that with all his industry he had been only able to 
muster five-and-twenty shillings, and his rent was 
above five pounds. So, afier a if04 deal of painful 
deliberation, he thought of selling his single cow, 
thinking that, by redoubled exertion, he might, after 
a while, be enabled to repurchase her ; forgetting that 
before the cow was sold was really the time to make 
the exertion. On communicating his intentions to 
his wife, she seemed perfectly reconciled to the idea of 
parting with the animal, and it was agreed on by both 
that Owen should set out the next day but one for 
the town, to try and dispose of “ the cow, the crathur;” 
and although poverty had begun to grind them a little, 
still they had enough to eat, and slept tranquilly. 
However, it so happened that the very morning on 
which he had appointed to set out, “ Black Bess”” was 
seized for a long arrear of a tax that had not been 
either asked or paid there for some time, and driyen 
off, with many others belonging to his neighbours, to 
be sold. Now you must know, good reader, that 
there is a feeling interwoven, as it were, in the Irish 
nature, that will doggedly resist any thing that it 
conceives in the slightest or most remote degree op- 
pressive or unjust; and that feeling then completely 
usurped all others in Owen’s mind. He went amongst 
his friends, and they condoled with one another about 
their grievances—there was many a promise exchanged, 
that they would stand by each other in their future 
resistance to what they considered an unlawful impost. 
When the rent-day came, by disposing of his two pigs, 
and by borrowing a little, he was enabled to pay the 
full amount, and thus protract for some time the fear 
“ ov bein’ turned out on the world.” 

Some days after, the whole country was in a tumult. 
Daly, “the procthor,” was found murdered in the 
centre of the high road, and there was no clue per- 
ceptible, by which the perpetrators of the crime could 
be discovered, The very day before, Owen had bor- 
rowed the gamekeeper’s gun, to go, as he said, to a 
wild, mountainous part of the country, to shoot hares; 
and from this circumstance, and his not having re- 
turned the day after, a strong feeling of suspicion 
against him was in the minds of most. The police 
had come to the cabin in search of him; and their re- 
port to the magistrate was, that he had absconded. 
His wife was in a miserable state of mind, and her whole 
soul was tortured with conflicting emotions. While 
sitting at night rocking over an almost extinet fire of 
turf, in an agony of mind it weuld be difficult to de- 
scribe, she occasionally muttered to herself, “‘ No, he 
can’t be guilty. Owen commit a murdher! It must be 
an unthruth !” and such like expressions, Gradually, 
as she thus thought aloud, her motions became more 
rapid, and her cheeks were no longer dry. Suidenty, 
Owen entered the cabin, and stood before her. She 

rang eagerly forward, and hung on his neck, while 
she joyfully exclaimed, “Oh, heaven be praised, you’re 
come back at last, to give the lie to all reports, an* 
to prove yer innocence.” 

“ Elien, my darlint,” he answered, “I knew you'd 
be glad to get me back," and he kissed agai and 
again her burning lips; “ but what do you mane, 
acushla? What reports do you spake ov, an’ ov what 
am IT accused ?” 

“Oh, thin, ss T'm glad you didn’t even hear 
ov it; an’ the police here sarchin’ the house to make 
you pris’ner, Shure, Bill Duly, the procthor, that 
sazed poor Black Bess, was murdhered the very 
mornin’ you wint to shoot the hares ; an’ on account 
ov yer borryin’ the gun, an’ threatenin® him the da 
ov the sale, they said it was you that done it; but 

v thim all the lie, for I knew you wor innocent. 
Row, Owen, you louk tired ; sit down, an’ I'll get you 
somethin’ to ate. Och, but I'm that you're re- 
turned safe !” 
Owen now explained the reason of his absence, In 


the pursuit of game on the mountains, he bad beam 
led farther from home than he had intended, 
most unluckily, he was seized and detaiped for soma, 
time by a band of smugglers, on the su i 

he was aspy. By taking a solemn to.di 
close the cause of his detention, he had heen, 
to escape. While Duncan was ring, his wife.wi 


treated him gently, but bound his hands firmly, he 
hind his back, and took every neoessary precaution, 
Though Ellen, while it at a distance, Uy 
versed pry about his surrender, she was v 
itated at the appearance of the armed forge... | 
ung to her husband’s knees, and refused tapart 
him, wildly screaming, “ He’s innocent !—my h 
band’s innocent !” and when all was prepared, 
walked by his side to the magistrate’s ad (a dite 
tance of three miles), her choking sobs: and, burni 
tears attesting the violence of her uncontnalled 
ings. A short examination was gone through, § 
and the circumstantial evidence that was ddug 
made the case look very serious, One man positive 
swore that he had seen Duncan pass, by in the,morne 
ing, in the direction where the bedy was 
that he was armed with agun. Another, that in.a 
an hour afterwards he had heard a shot, but, 
posed it was some person coursing, and that ¢lig r 
was just where the body was found, and where Owes 
had been seen proceeding to, His only cow ha 
been seized by Daly, a threat that he was heard ; 
tering, and his absence from home, were duly com, 
mented on ; aud, finally, he was committed.to pri ay 
to abide his trial at the Ennis assizes. While all, th 
was going forward, Ellen’s emotions were most azoni 
ing. She stared wildly at the magistrate and i ay a 
witnesses ; and as the evidence was proceeded with, , 
sometimes hastily put back her hair, as if she thou 
she were under the influence ofa dream. But Fy 
final committal was made out, and her mind glane 
rapidly at the concurrent testimony, and the danger. ¢ 
Owen, she rushed forward, and flinging her axa 
round him, wildly exclaimed— 
“Theysh’an’t part us—they sha’n’t tear 
No, no, Owen, I will go wid you to prison!) a 
id come to this wid us? You to be dbragged fj 
home, accused ov murdher—and I—I—Fatlier of m {5 
cies, keep me inmy sinses—I'm goin’ mad—wijld 
“Ellen!” said Owen, gently unwindin i rari 
and kissing her forehead, while a séalding tear { 
from his eye on her cheek ; “ Ellen, aéthore machree | 
don’t be overcome. There's a good girl, dhiry, ye 
eyes. That God that knows I’m guiitiess, Hh 
me safe through all. May his blessin’ be on you, my 
poor colleen, till we meet agin! You know-you-carr 
come an’ see me. Heaven purtect you, Ellen—heaven 
purtect you!” 
When he was finally removed, she seemed to'lo#é 
all power, and, but for the arm of a bystander, would 
have fallen to the ground, It was net withuut.assist< 
ance that she was at length enabled to. reach hercabi 
It is strange how man’s feelings and powers 
swayed by outward circumstances, and how his pride 
and strength may be entirely overcome by disheartenl! 
ing appearances, So it was with Owen, :Although! 
constantly visited in prison. by his feithfal wifeab 
though conscious of his own innogence-—and although 
daily receiving assurances of hope from erase 


cirele of friends, yet still his ‘spirit drooped) 
gloom of imprisonment—the idea of dange®—the 
nominy of publie execution, andiall the horrors:of ind 
nocent conviction, gradually, wore, away this mensal 
strength; and when the assize time Ag A he 
was but a thin shadow of the former, bluff, healt 
Owen Duncan. In so short’ a tinie as this, ‘Can Ci 
human frame ! 
Never was there a finer or more beautiful morning, 
than that which ushered in the day of, ria, The 
was crowded to suffocation, the mob 
si ully numerous, and never rhaps 
Daly’s murder was as nought.in the miads of. ail, \im 
comparison with Duncan's accusation... Alas, tha 
former was an occurrence of too frequent repetits 
to be very much thought of; but the >.tter, name 
Owen's being suspected, was a subject of the dittrataal 


quietness, and his being a native of the town, 
measure accounted for this latter feeling; and there 
was an inward conviction in most men's mi 

he was guiltless of the crime of which he was accuse 
Although the court-house was crowded, yet, wheat 
the prisoner was called to the bar, a 

heard to drop in any part of the place. 
single female figure leaning on the arm of an.aged and 
silver-haired, t ough hale and health 


>» 


countr 
within a few feet ths thd an the 
vanced, and laying his hand on the iron railing, con 
judges and the court, she slowiy raved 


| 
his narrative, and declaring his inteation, to deliver 
| himself up to the magisterial authorities for, examina; 
tion, the tramp of feet was heard. outside, 
| few seconds the cabin was full of armed, 
| came to take him prisoner, He had been seen, antes 
ing his cabin; and they immediately—that is, as so0n 
as they could muster a party—set out to 
| captive, As he was known to most of them, and di 
' 
| 
ut, 
ine 
the 
ved 
ith 
By 
ue 
the 
ras 
ere 
vas 
its 
den 
all 
sine 
da 
0, wonder, is former high character, his sobriety, 
ols, 
was 
Jon 
ay’s 
lent. 
00, | 
first 
nder Ing. 
fine . 
and and earnestly on his face. 
ops’ There was in w look a fear, a hope, an une 
' 


heart. 
y¢ Metailé of this most inte- 
citeumstantial evidence 
ery Duntan, wis deemed con-’ 
gulft, aiid he Was conderined to death. 
Her “eyes’ slo: to, 
“a tow, rutgling, "half-choking so 
could be outstrétitied th savé her, she fell, as if quickly 
‘te’ the’ tortal power—her pierc- 
rie of throngh the court-house, 


‘al,’ pre cadence. 
ening approached, and the busy crowd of idlers 
ev to brood over what’ they had 


gway—so 
sen, und pthers tp forget, in'the ‘bustle of life, that 
there Were Woes! arid ‘miseries in the hearts of their 
‘Owen’ was remanded to prison, as his 
wa’ not to ‘take’ place till’ the commission 
Wil pivitg him more 
that doom. The li 
‘the ‘bars of’ his cell rested fully on the stoop- 
e Of his wife, as she bent over the ride bed on 
hy ‘her hot tears fell fast down her 
ug she thought how soon they were doomed to 
‘ever.’ ‘Hope’ was not, however, entirely dead 
lies,’ for the had strongly recommended 
ignorant as she was of forms and 
féshelpless as lotie woman in misfortune al- 
determined on going to Dublin, to 
atthe ‘feet of the Lord Lieutenant—then the 
whinsiex] Dake of ——, and there to soli- 
is ‘pa Having hesitated for some time as to 
imanner fn which she should break it to him, and 
thus began— 
194 Owen, eur Owen ! do you know what I've been 
ov, an” where I’ve thinkin’ ov goin’ ?” 
was no returned for some time, and 
on lookirgat him more earnestly, she was astonished 
had stink into a profound slumber. 
thouglit she, “is not there !” and her reso- 
instantly! She would not wake him 
—she waild not let him know her pur d if 
she sitveceded—her ¢yes flashed through her tears at 
the-wmiorpation of his rapturous surprise. 
A1@wthe third night from the events which we have 
davraced;' wonian was observed wending her 
‘through the streets of the metropolis. 
Har appearulice bespoke fatigue and long travel ; and 
the'Upper Castlegate, she had to lean 
agains? the! ‘railing for ‘support. The lamps were 
fedrringes tolling to and fro, and all the buzz 
WaPringing th herears; but, oh! from the ex- 
of ain ‘andi suffering in her face, and the 
shbnikinyg with’ which she the sentinels pac- 
was evident that her mind but little 
withthe by which she was surrounded. 
She slowly and fearfully entered the wide conrt- 
of light was streaming from the windows 
the vite-regal. dwelling, and a crowd of-idlers stood 
viewing the entrance of the visitors, for 
jenppearddeng id there weve a revel of some kind going 
dust tibenisheratensk within her, as she heard the 
rolling and dashing across the pavement, for 
the felt shot, dhe bustle of company and splen- 
poor appeal'might be entirely unnoticed. As 
waited, shesaw several of the persons assembled 
wel ynhagk, by the soldiers that were on guard ; 
andsvben she, ad tanced.a step or two for the purpose 
tering, brute.in: human shape pushed her, with 
of: slid vend of: kis, musket, back against the 
Nand. dhe wastyahont to repeat his violence, when the 
pone fel om Her knees before him, sereaming, 
datiin’j don't, sop met I'm only goin’ in 
furvmy desband’s jife, an’ shure you won't 
we?) many a to get 
titge pani, oh for marcy’s sake, let me pass.’ 
At this moment the carriage of the eccentric: and 


i! Lady. st, one of the wildest, strangest, and 
Irish court, set down, its 
Mp, the transaction of the sen- 
and ic appeal, her ladyship 
wap Ellen admitted to the presence 
hers her herself, She desired 


a week to pre- 
t that struggled 


! w her: and while passing up the 
amid 
r sane sérvants, she instructed her how 


bius fropy, excitement, and her ¢ 
b pb... She led the 
hand,, who dared not 


was brongbt like an, av on to leet 0 
ke, where elt down. 

your exeilfingy be Nady 

wispicking the. brogue, this poor 

erathur'’s complaint? Her hy 4 has been condim- 


vain fora mr hed ove wan ng 


you'll. grant hima 


fit, and the 
Pp; wher Elfen, who tad! 
‘timidly up) conceiving’ that the duke 
re, "she! Tittle 
trial 


knew tha 


of his chair,’ and while ‘the 
“Oh! tray the anid just’ Providence, that 


sees ' thé Workin” oy ‘all dur’hearts, ‘pont a blessin’ on 
your lordship’s et his ‘holy grace be wid you 
for iver an’ iver, an’ do li to my prayers ! y 
husband js a3 you hope for marcy 
at the last day, be marciful now to him.” 

“Lady ——,” said the duke, “ what is the meaning 
of all this—will you explain ?” 

‘¥our' excellency,” answered she, in the nataral 
sweet pathos of her tones, “ it is a poor man who has 
been, condemned to die on circumstantial evidence. 
He has been strongly recommended to mercy, and this 
weeping female is his wife. I found her outside pray- 
ing for admission, and have brought her hither. S 
has travelled, mostly on foot, upwards of ninety miles, 
to ask a pardon; and I trust you will not refuse a re- 
prieve, till your has time to inquire into the mat- 
ter. ‘ This is the head and front of my offending.’” 

“ May heaven bless yer ladyship,” burst from the 
depths of Ellen’s grateful heart, “ fur befrindin’ thim 
that had no support but his gracious marey.”’ 

Lady ——’s suit was eagerly seconded by many a 
fair creature who thronged around; and the duke 
smiled, as he answered, “ Well, well! one could not 
refuse so many fair beseechers, so we will order him 
to be reprieved. And there, now, let the poor woman 
be removed.” 

Ellen’s heart was light, and her eye was glad, and 
her very inmost soul was thankful to the Omnipotent, 
as she that night rested a few hours, ere she set out 
on her return; and Lady , as she pressed her 
costly pillow, felt a fuller sense of happiness in being 
useful to her fellow-creature, than ever she experienced 
before, Oh! that all the wealthy and in power were 
incited by similar feelings. 

The remainder of our simple tale is soon told. The 
reprieve arrived—the sentence was changed to banish- 
ment—and the very day appointed for Owen’s death 
was that of his wife’s successful return. One week 
previous to the embarkation of those sentenced to trans- 
portation, a man was to be executed for sheep-stealing. 
On the drop he confessed his guilt, and that he, and 
not Duncan, was the murderer of Daly. Owen was 
i diately released, and a subscription raised for him; 
with which, as well as with a weighty purse p 
to Ellen by Lady ——, he took a comfortable farm, 
and rebought “Black Bess.” * 


DUFAVEL’S ADVENTURE IN THE WELL. 
One morning, early in September 1836, as Dufavel, 
one of the labourers employed in sinking a well at a 
place near Lyons, in France, was about to descend in 
order to begin his work, one of his companions called 
out to him not to go down, as the ground was giving 
way, and threatening to fall in. Dufavel did not, how- 
ever, profit by the warning, but exclaiming, “ Bah! I 
shall have plenty of time to go down for my basket 
first,” he entered the well, which was sixty-two feet in 
depth. When about half way down, he heard some 
large stones falling, but he nevertheless continued 
his descent, and reached the bottom in safety. After 
placing two pieces of plank in his basket, he was pre- 
paring to re-ascend, when he suddenly heard a crash- 
ing sound above his head, and, looking up, he saw five 
of the side supports of the well breaking at once. 
Greatly alarmed, he shouted for assistance as loudly as 
he was able, but the next moment a large mass of the 
sandy soil fell in upon him, precluding the possibility 
of hisescape. By asingular good fortune, the broken 
supports fell together in such a manner that they 
formed a species of arch over his head, and prevented 
the’#uperincumbent sand from falling down upon him ; 
otherwise, he must have been smothered at once. 

It will be easy to picture the, horror and despair of 
poor Dufavel, when he found himself thus buried alive 
in the bowels of the earth, and,to all appearance for 
ever separated from the rest of the world, and doomed 
to perish by’ suffocation or famine! He’ had a wife 
and ‘child ; and when his thonghts turned to these be- 
loved objects, whom he wag seemingly never more to 
behold, and who were henceforth tobe left without a 
protector, how must his heart ‘have been wrung, and 
how bitterly must he have’ regretted his imprudent 
obstiriacy in descending into the well, after being 
warncd of the danger to which he was exposing him- 
self! Butalthough Dufavel regretted the past and 
feared the future, he did not, even in the dreadful si- 


+ Abridged from an attractive and entertaining volume, entitled 
** Pic Nics from the Dublin Penny Journal,” just published. 
A An the original Freneh narrattve, from which this is translated, 


| the word béenot is used, which we presume is a technical term for | 


| aaspeeics of basket in whieh workmen hold thefr tools. 


tind! possessed, he ado; precaution. 
it hia power wo prolong’ His the hope that 
might ‘yet succedd in'saviig him—tmpro- 
Was fusteried to the cord by Which he had descended ; 
and when his comrades ‘above begat’ to pull the’ rope, 
itt the hope of! drawing hith upto the surface, he 
sérved that'in' their vain é¢fforts they causing hi 
basket to strike against the broken planks abov 
in' such’ a8 safety,’ Hi 
therefore ‘cut ‘the rope with ‘his knife? which he ha 
no sodner than it Was ‘drawn up by those at ‘the 
month of the well. The hole’ by the passage’ of 
this rope was ufterwards of gréat tise'td’ Difavel. ’ 
it he received supplies of fresh ‘air, and; 
food and drink ; while through’ it’ he was’ én bled ‘to 
converse with thosé who descended ‘intd the well’ for 
that purpose, which it was still possitile to do, “as thé 
mass of shot sand above him had'only’ filled’ up abot 
fifteen feet of the well. 
Iw the utter darkness ‘of ‘his’ melarichdly” pi 
house, Dufavel was enabled, ir a eurfotis 
ner, to keep a reckoning of ‘the ‘progress of time. “A 
large fly found its way tnto’ his ‘cell, atid’ continued to 
keep him eompany all the time that he remained there, 
When he heard this insect buzzing sbout, he under. 
stood that it was day, and when'it weit'to sleep, he 
concluded that night had arrived.’ ‘This winged’ time- 
keeper boarded as well as lodged ‘with him, as he was 
made aware by the circumstance, that, in lifting his 
food, he babe, disturbed the fly, which had 
seated upon it helping itself without ceremony, and 
which, when thus interrupted in its repast, flew a 
buzzing, as if intending to reproach him for his un- 
kindness in refusing it a share. He afterwards con- 
fessed that the company of this fly had been'a great 
consolation to him during his sufferings, and that he 
had often envied the facility with which it could pass 
and repass through the narrow opening between his 
dark dungeon and the upper world. 
While Dufavel was tenanting his lonely prison, his 
fellow-workmen were doing every thing they could to 
is rescue. At first they feared’ that he ‘had 
perished ; but when they drew up the rope, and saw 
that it had been cut through in the manner already 
mentioned, they knew that he must yet be alive, atid 
redoubled their exertions in his behalf. But more 
skilful persons than these poor labourers were soon 
engaged in the same good work ; for the ‘municipal 
authorities of Lyons, on being informed of the situa- 
tion of Dufavel, procured the assistance of a bard of 
military miners, who, under tlie direction’ of 'experi- 
enced officers, began to form a subterranean 
for the purpose of reaching him. In the meantime, 
his singular fate had become a subject of general in- 
terest. Prayers for his safety were offered up in'‘the 
churches of Lyons; and the inhabitants of that city 
and the places adjacent thronged in sach numbers 
every day to Champvert, the name of the place where 
the accident happened, that it was found necessary 
to erect a barricade, and station a guard of soldiers 
round the scene of the accident, to prevent the crowd 
from obstructing the operations of the miners, 
Meanwhile, the situation of Dufavel was daily be- 
coming more deplorable. The cavity in. which! he 
was enclosed had at first been seven feet deep, but, by’ 
the third day of his confinement, it had become ‘so: 
much smaller, in consequence of the accumulation of 
the falling sand at the bottom of the well, and the 
dual sinking of the mass above, that he could ‘no 
onger stand, nor even sit upright, but. was crushed 
upon the ground in a peculidrly inconvenient and 
painful manner. He was pressed down on his back 
against the bottom of the well, while the upper part 
of his body was bent forward by the planks on which 
it rested. His right leg was doubled back below his 
bedy, while his left was extended at full length, and 
the foot squeezed in between two planks. His head 
was bent over on one side, and pressed down against: 
his left shoulder, His arms, however, were free, and 
he availed himself of this fortunate circumstanee to 
cut away with his knife such parts of the: broken 
woodwork as particularly incommoded him, and’ to 
widen the hole by which he communicated with the: 


exterior. 

Such was the dangerous and difficult nature of the 
ground, that nearly a week elapsed from the time ‘of 
Dufavel’s imprisonment, before the miners’ had formed 
an excavation to a depth equal to that of the bottom 
of the well, although they worked night.and day. On 
Friday the 9th of September, having now descended 
several feet lower than the level of Dufavel’s cell, they 
began to form a slightly ascending passage or galiery 
towards it, At this time the officer who directed the 
operations expected they would be able to réach ‘Du- 
favel in about twenty-four hours; but the increasing 
obstacles presented by the treacherous nature of the 


soil, soon showed the fallacy of ‘this hope.) So’ unsafe’, 


was the ground, that the miners! durst) neither use 
pickaxes nor shovels, lest they should be overwhelmed 
by the loosened sand. In a passage two feet and a 
half in height, and two feet in width, ‘the foremost 
miner worked upon his knees, inserting cautious) 
with ‘light blows of a hammer, a flat piece of 

into: the: ground,’ and afterwards gathering: wp with 
his hands, and passing to those behind him, the sand 
which he thus detached, The progress niade by'such 


means was necessarily very slow, and did not in gene- 
ra} amount to more than: about two ‘inches per Coas, 
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by him, Dufavel in- 
the.miners were, making, one 
id, not deceive him res 

You observe,;’ he, that 
i When told that it was 


pile days,” ed he, 
id, 


here; but can wait 


charged. his cousin to, tell her from him to 
re was taken to supply him daily, with broth, wine, 
nourishment, by means of a small 
erly mentioned as having been made by the pull- 
= of, the rope, "Vorgerhellows were employed at 
alsto..supply.him,.with, air, through a tube 
serted, into the same passage. A 
been. sent, down, to,,him, together with a loog 
narrow. to receive, and bring to the surface the 
ze which was .constantly accumulating about his 
and legs, and which, must soon have caused his 
uction, if he had not been thus enabled to remove 
That he might be furnished with the means of 
attracting the attention of those above whenever he 
wished to speak with them, a bell was suspended at 
the top of the well, which he could ring by pulling a 
cord, the end of which was passed down to him 

that purpose, 

_ Day succeeded day, and still the expectations of the 
miners were deceived, and Dufavel remained in his 
subterranean abode. On Tuesday the 14th of Sep- 
wales ish they were only twelve inches from him, and 
yet, it, took nearly two days longer before they 
were able to,reach him, although their exertions were 

wi and directed with the utmost professional 
shall very minute the ground was giving way, 
it, rates! Lins took them many hours to repair the 
a single moment had produced. y 
y, felt,it necessary to proceed with the utmost cau- 
tion when,they approached Dufavel, for there was great 
reason to fear, that, whenever a communication should 
be le. hetween the bottom of the well and the 
in. which they.were working, the mass of sand 
above is head would fall down, and perhaps suffocate 
even, as,it were, before their eyes. 
‘. At length, about two o’clock in the morning of 
Friday the. 16th of September, the miners succeeded 
ing, a: small opening into the well, just be- 
hind the shoulders of Dufavel, who shouted for j 
at,.seeing, them; They then began to saw throug 
the. planks on which he was leaning, in order to 
open, passage thraugh which they might drag him, 
In, this; work Dufavel himself assisted them with 
his knife::,,.and, after their united efforts had re- 
moved; the obstacles from his way, he turned himself 
roond, and, springing forward, threw his arms round 
the neck of the person nearest him, and was safely 
pulled:into the horizontal gallery in which the miners 
were.» He was conveyed along to the commencement 
of \the.ascending passage, where he was enveloped in 
Diankets, to protect. him from the cold, of which he 
wag -partienlarly sensitive, after remaining so long 
buried in the earth. He was then seated in an arm- 
chair, and: drawn up to the surface of the ground 
amidst the acclamations of a large crowd of spectators, 
Several eminent, physicians were in attendance, and, 
after, examining his condition, and pronouncing it to 
be: highly they caused him to be placed 
inaditter, in whic was carried in procession, pre- 
cedéd:by persons bearing torches, and followed by the 
maultitude, to the house of a gentleman who resided 
inythe:wicinity: There he was put to bed, one of the 
medical men, M. Bienvenu, watching beside him while 
he slept. His slumbers were troubled, and the doctor, 
Peteeiving this, soon awaked him. ‘“ Ah! you have 
done well in waking me,” cried Dufavel ; “‘ but surely 
myliead has been crushed, and my body’ wounded" — 
ahd -he felt ‘himself with his hand, to ascertain whether 
this;was| really the case. In his feverish sleep 
hehadidreamed that he was attacked by two furious 
budls, which crushed him between them till his bones 
Wete cracking, His mind, however, soon became tran- 
quillisad-again,.andia profuse perspiration taking place, 
he felt greatly: relieved, and gave M. Bienvenu a de- 
tailed.accotint:of what had occurred to him during 
the periad, of his seclusion. 

Weosball not sattempt to describe Dufavel’s » 
meeting with that wife whom he had once thought 
Was, mever to see\again'; nor shall we do more than 
allude $0 ‘the tears of joy which: heshed over his infant 
child, svhich did: not.at first recognise him, muffied up 
he: to. protect him from the cold, and his 
chin covered with: a beard: of more'than fortuight's 


to his being conveyed to his own home, 
and was accordingly transported thither in-a litter, 

attended, as befdre, by a great concourse of people. 
Dufavel was now out of stdsogm but the excitement 
which his,extraordi produced, was not yet 
suffered to die away. On + week following his de- 
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PRINCE RADAMA OF MADAGASCAR, 
Mapacascak, one of the largest and finest islands in 
the world, is not alone interesting from the adventures 
of Robert Drury and Count Benyowsky, both of which 
have been detailed in the Journal ; it is fully as de- 
serving of notice, from having, in recent times, been & 
spot in which a powerful effort was made by a native 
prince, to elevate a whole nation from the condition of 
savages to that of a people civilised. A few words on 
the extent and character of the island, cannot be un- 
acceptable in giving an account of this bold and hu- 
mane effort, 

This island lies on the eastern coast of Southern 
Africa, about three hundred miles from that conti- 
nent, and is about eight hundred miles in length, by 
from one hundred to three hundred in breadth. The 
extinct craters yet visible prove its volcanic origin, 
which is corroborated by the lofty mountainous ranges 
occupying a great portion of its surface. As might 
be expected, there is every variety of scenery in the 
island. Numerous rivers, taking their rise in the high- 
lands, pursue their course to the ocean through vallies 
of every possible character and aspect. Several lakes, 
one of which is above seventy miles in circumference, 
heighten still further the varying nature of the sce- 
nery. Woods also, or rather forests, exist in great 
abundance, and the universal richness of the soil ren- 
ders vegetation plentiful and luxuriant. The trees are 
of the most valuable kinds; sandal, black and white 
ebony, and green and white spotted, are of the num- 
ber. Fruit-trees are equally common, the principal 
of them being the vine, pine-apple, cherry, peach, 
bread-fruit, and coffee-tree. To these may be added 
several species useful for manufacturing purposes, such 
as the cotton-tree, and sagou, from the latter of which 
the natives produce stuffs in high esteem, The sagou- 
tree yields, besides, the well-known pectoral and ali- 
mentary substance, termed in Britain sago. In addition 
to these valuable products, Madagascar presents in 
abundance the sugar-cane, rice, several kinds of yams, 
ginger, pepper, the indigo plant, tobacco, saffron, and 
several other valuable substances, Rice and yamsare 
the articles chiefly employed as food by the natives, 
The island is rich also in mineral productions ; tin, 
lead, iron, copper, and gold, have been all found in it, 
and particularly iron, Precious stones, rock-crystal, 
and mineral salt, may be added to the list of important 
products, 

An enumeration so comprehensive as the preceding 
must render every one disposed to concur in the opinion 
of Malte-Brun, who observes, “ that its fertility, pro- 
gressive elevation, the varied nature of its soil, and 
the different modifications of the air, which, in an 
extent of fourteen degrees from north to south, is 
favourable to the cultivation of all vegetables pecu- 
liar to hot and temperate climates, tend to make 
this island one of the most important in ‘the world, 
in regard to colonisation and commerce, It abounds, 
moreover, in, convenient anchorages.’’, To all. these 
advantages, we ought to add the. great number. of 
useful and domestic animals, Oxen of excellent breed 
and quality ; hogs, wild and tame, sheep, goats, geese, 
ducks, pheasants, and many other animals, abound 
in the island. ‘The horse is not a native animal ; 
there are, however, asses of a strong breed. The 
waters of Madagascar swarm with fislr; shell-fish, 
in particular, being plentiful, and affording, some 
of them, shells of great beauty and value) as. erna-; 
ments, Whales, too, of a peculiar kind, frequent 
the coasts durirg the rain season, and might sup- 
ply important fisheries. There are few noxious ani- 

comparatively, to counterbalance the benefits’ 
derived from these useful ones. The crocodiles are, 
the greatest evils, being very numerous in the rivers, 
A species of leopard, termed the catamda, and an ani- 
mal of the jackall tribe, are almost the only beasts of 
prey found in the interior: Snakes also exist in con- 
siderable numbers, but they do riot appear to! ve either 
formidable in size or venomous in bite... 

It is difficult to form a conjecture, why an island, 
endowed with natural advantages of so rare an order, 
should not have assumed long ago'a higher’ place’ in 
the eye of the world, if not by the efforts of its ixthabi- 
tants, at least by colonisation... So far, however, is this 
from being the case, that it is only within these few 
years that the world has known any thing definite re- 
specting even the outline and geography of the island, 
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ten to Mauritius, for education. ‘Those ainae 


land were placed under the care of the 
sionary Society, who sent missionaries andip¢ 
to Madagascar. Thus every thing Was 
train for introducing the arts of social, hfe, the,ing 
fluence of Christian principles; ; Such was, the, 
of the missionaries in the island, that, in 1826,.¢h)} rH 
to the number of two thousand were, taught int 
schools, and parts of the Scriptures were, 
into the native languages, The treaty, with reppect 
to the suppression of the slave-trade was fixinly seeps 
by Radama, who put to death some of, his,oynarela- 
tions, caught in the attempt to, evade, the laws joo! ao 
Radama was a mere youth. when, he made hinwelf 
master of the whole of his native, island.,,,.f he folipwe 
ing is his portraitdrawn by Lieut. Butler, 
ral opportunities of seeing;and speaking with higda== 
“ Radama, though upwards of thirty vears,eldy ap 
peared a good deal younger ; his stature did netenceed 
five feet five inches, and his fignre was slighty elegant, 
and graceful, His appearance was altogethes mush 
more like that of a courtier than of a bere, the idalaie 
warlike people, and the terror of surrounding: Me 
spoke and wrote both French, and \Epglish: with; fecie 
lity.” His features were well formed, his. eyes danke 
and expressive, and his manner, in conversation, 
diffident, He, as well as his suite and, 
dressed always in elegant Buropean smiformanicDhe 
trading and commercial intercougse,, betwixtr 


gascar and Mauritius, was of. course, the means shy 
which the foreign luxuries and, were, 
duced to the island. ast bis yiwola od 


The rule of Radama was one of stviet justice; 
by incessant endeavours, he succeeded in - -abolieli tig 
many of the cruel and superstitious enstoms of hib sab 
jects. One improvement we cannot help alluding 
from the striking resemblance it: bears to’ am intident 
in the history of another reformer,’ the Ozar Peter? 
Radama, disgusted with the filth’ consequent pott 
the greasing and oiling of the long locks of his.subs 
jects, appeared one day, at ‘a review bf hiv! 
with his own hair closely ent into! a’ he 
pected, the young men ran home, and appelred dy'sbow 
as possible with their hair cut in'a‘similar wayy! Phe 
women, however, and particularly the*old énbe, 
pride and task it had ‘been’ to dreséstheir ‘Whsbandt 
heads, were thrown into%a ‘violent torn 


crowding to the ‘palace, actualy-raised. ‘suche a 
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followed ; within a year, the new king separated 
i from the queen, and established an indepen- 
power in Port Dauphin; while throughout the 


“ThE of these little inci- 
dents, and telling us simply that they went up the hill, 


no matter how, is a very high riegative beauty. These 
considerations may furnish us with the means of de- 
ciding @ controvérsy, arising from a variation in the 
manuscripts ; some of which have it a hill, and others 
the hill ; for as the description is in no other part local, 
to the furmer reading. 


island, the petty chiefs whom had conquered, 

seized on their authority, and all was re- 
stored to confusion.and anarchy. incli 
ae. ive 


AND GILL.” 
following movk criticism of the eld childish rhyme 
ack and Gill,” » i y satire on the prosing. 
and affectation of learning of modern literary reviewers. 
‘Phe writer is Mr Joseph Dennfe, an American author.] 

MONG critical writers, it is a common remark, that 
fashion of the times has oftea given a temporary 
utation to performances of very little merit, and 
Técted those much more deserving of applause. 
is, circumstance renders it necessary some 
on of sufficient sagacity to diseover and to describe 

t is beautiful, and so impartial as to disregard 
ar prejudices, should guide the public taste, and 
Merit from obscurity, Without arrogating to 
elf these qualities, I shall endeavour to introduce 
é nation a work, which, though of considerable 
nee, has been strangely overlooked by the gene- 
i the world. The performance to which I 


ide,” has never enjoyed that celebrity to which it is 


y able to illustrate, its 
Méflenee, T rejoice that it has fallen to my lot to 
é from feglect this inimitable poem ; for, what- 
tay, be my diffidence, as I shall pursue the manner 
Ub critics, it is scarcely possible to 
. ‘The fastidious reader will doubtless smile when 
be ‘fs Taformed that the work thus highly praised is 
eth cousisting only of four lines ; but as there is no 
soh Why a poet should be restricted in his number 
vérsts, as it would be a very sad misfortune if every 
Met were obliged to write a long as well as a bad 
th; atid more particularly as these verses contain 
fe beauties than we often find in a poem of four 
HiskAd, all objections te its brevity should cease. 
fist at the same time acknowledge, that at first I 
avubred 1h what class pastry it should be arranged. 
Its #Xtreme shortness, and its unc 1 metre, d 
eit into a ballad, but its interesting subject, 

its unity offflanj ‘arid,"above all, its having a begin- 
ning, middie, and an end, decide its claim to the epic 
Teitke:c A shail now proceed with the candour, though 
ngt. wiih theaeuseness, of a good critic, to analyse and 

splay its various excellences. 
he oper'ng af the poem is singularly beautiful :-— 
Jack and Gill 


i nhing “ab ovo,” but go into the business 
g..., Here our author is very happy: for instead 
~~ us,ae an ordinary writer would have done, 
who were the ancestors of Jack and Gill, that the 
iter Gf Jack was a respectable farmer, that 

is nother kept a tavern at the sign of the Blue Bear, 
ang. that Gill's father was a justice of the peace (once 
of the quorum), together with a catalogue of uncles 
‘adits, he introduces them to us at once in their 
Per persons. I cannot help accounting it, too, as 

a Zareuuistance honourable to the genius of the poet, 
that. be does not in his opening call upon the muse. 
T isis is an error into which Homer and almost all the 
after him have fallen, since, by thus stat- 


ing, their case 40 the muse, and desiring her to come 
to Aheir assistance, they necessarily presupposed that 
thd wan abeerit, whereas there can be no surer sign of 
Lion’ flan fora muse'to come unasked, The 

of names is not unworthy of consideration. 
Ity doubtless have covtributed te the splendour 
of the poem to have endowed the heroes with long and 
suwnding titles, which, by dazzlin the of the 
work it- 


ili; bes disdained port. 
In ®hevery choice of appeliations he is, however, judi- 
ious,. Had he, for instance, called the first character 
Pi she, wight have given hima more dignity, but he 


nexs.to be discovered. Of this we are immedi 
in the subseque:t line, when we are 
and 
the deseription con- 


wou 


Having ascertained the names and conditions of 
the parties, the reader becomes naturally inquisitive 


of | into their employment, and wishes to know whether 


their occupation is worthy of them, This laudable 
— abundantly gratified in the succeeding 


lines ; for, 

Jack and Gill 

Went up a hill 

To fetch a pail of water. 

Here we behold the plan gradually unfolding; a new 
scene opens to our view, and the description is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. We now discover their object, which 
we were before left to conjecture. We see the two 
friends, like Pylades and Orestes, assisting and cheer- 
ing each other in their labours, gaily ascending the 
hill, eager to arrive at the summit, and to fill their 
pail or bucket. Here, too, is a new eleganee. Our 


acute author could not but observe the necessity of 


machinery, which has been so much commended by 
critics, and admired by readers, Instead, however, 
of introducing a hest of and goddesses, who might 

the 


of | have only impeded the journey of his heroes, by 


intervention of the bucket, which is, as it ought to 
be, simple, and conducive to the progress of the poem, 
he has considerably improved on the ancient plan. In 
the management of it also, he has shown much judg- 
ment, by making the influence of the machinery and 
the subject reciprocal: for while the utensil carries 
on the heroes, it is itself carried on by them. It has 
been objected, that their employment is not sufficiently 
dignified for epic poetry; but, in answer to this, it 
must be remarked, that it was the opinion of Socrates, 
and many other philosophers, that beauty should be 
estimated by utility, and surely the purpose of the 
heroes must have been beneficial. They ded the 
rugged mountain to draw water, and drawing water 
is certainly more conducive to human happiness than 
drawing blood, as de the boasted heroes of the Iliad, 
or roving on the ocean, and invading other men’s 
property, as did the pious 4Eneas, Yes! they went 
to draw water. Interesting scene! It might have 
been drawn for the purpose of culinary consumption ; 
it might have been to quench the thirst of the harmless 
animals who relied on them for support ; it might have 
been to feed a sterile soil, and to revive the drooping 
plants which they raised by their labours. Is not 
our author more judicious than Apollonius, who 


chooses for the heroes of his Argonautics a set of 
rascals, undertaking to steal a sheep-skin? And if 


dignity is to be considered, is not drawing water a 
circumstance highly characteristic of antiquity ? Do 
we not find the amiable Rebecca busy at the well— 
does not one of the maidens in the Odyssey delight us 
by her diligence in the same situation—and has not a 
learned Dean proved that it was quite fashionable in 
Pelopoanesus? Let there be an end to such frivolous 
remarks, But the descriptive part is now finished, 
and the author hastens to the catastrophe. At what 
part of the mountain the well was situated, what was 
the reason of the sad misfortune, or how the prudence 
of Jack forsook him, we are not informed; but so, 
alas! it happened, 
Jack fell down— 
Unfortunate John! At the moment when he was 
nimbly, for aught we know, going up the hill, perhaps 
at the moment when his toils were to cease, and he 
had filled the bucket, he made an unfortunate step, lost 
his centre of gravity, as the philosophers would say, 
fell beyond his base, and he tumbled. The extent of 
his fall doves not, however, appear until the next line, 
as the author feared to overwhelm us by too immediate 
adisclosure of his whole misfortune. Buoyed by hope, 
we suppose his affliction not quite remediless, that his 
fall is an accident to which the wayfarers of this life 
are daily liable, and we anticipate his immediate rise 
to resuine his labours, But how are we deceived by 
the heart-rending tale, that 
Jack fell down 
And broke bis crown. 

Nothing now remains but to deplore the premature 
fate of the unhappy John. The mention of the crown 
has much perplexed the commentators. The learned 
Microphilus, in the 513th page of his “Cursory Re- 
marks” on the poem, thinks he can find in it some 
allusion to the story of Alfred, who, he says, is known 
to b:ve lived during his concealment in a mountainous 
country, and as he watched the eakes on the fire, migh: 
have been sent to bring water. But his acute anno- 
tator, Vandergruten, has detected the fallacy of such 
a supposition, he falis into an equal error in 
remarking that Jack might have carried a crown or a 
half crown in his hand, which was fractured in the 
fall, My learned reader will doubtless agree with 
me in conjecturing, that, as the crown is often used 
metaphorically for the head, and as that part is, or 
without any di t to the unfortunate sufferer 
might have been, the heaviest, it was really his peri- 
cranium which sustained Having seen 


damage. 
bis companion. Alas! 


And Gill came tumbling after. 


Llere the distress thickens ou us, Unable to support 


the loss of his friend, he followed him, determined to 


share his disaster, and resolved, that as they had gone 
up tegether, they should not be separated as they 
the midst af afflictions, let however, 
n the mi our us 
be unmindful 
sion is conspicuous, He evidently seems to have in 
view the excellent observation of Adam Smith, that 
one not from a view of the passion, 
but of the situation which excites it. .So-happy, in- 
deed, is the account of Jack’s destruction, that, had a 
physician been p and informed us of the exact 
place of the skuli which received the hurt, whether it 
was the occipitis, or which of the ossa bregmatis.that 
was fractured, or what part of the lambdoidal suture 
an Go panes injury, we could not have a clearer 
idea of his misfortune, Of the bucket we are told 
nothing; but as i¢ is probable that it fell with its 


mountain, the 
lighter, moving along, and pouring forth (if it hed 
been filled) its liquid stream, Gill follewing in eon- 
fusion, with a quick and circular and headlong motion; 
add to this the dust, which they might have collected 
and dispersed, with the blood which must have flowed 
from John’s , and we will witness.a catastrophe 
highly shocking, and feel an irresistible impulse to 
run fora doctor. The sound, too, charmingly “echoes 
to the sense.” 


The quick succession of movements is indicated by an 
equally rapid motion of the short syllables, and in the 
last line Gill rolls with a greater sprightliness and vi- 
vacity, than even the stone of Sisyphus, 

Having expatiated so largely on its particular merits, 
let us conclude by a brief review of its most prominent 
beauties. The subject is the fall of men; a subject, 
high, interesting, worthy of a poet; the heroes, men 
who do not commit a single fault, and whose misfor- 
tunes are to be imputed, not to indiscretion, but to 
accident. To the illustration of the subject, every part 
of the poem conduces. Attention is neither wearied 
by multiplicity of trivial incidents, nor distracted b 
freq y of digressi The poet prudently clip 
the wings of imagination, and repressed the extrava- 
gance of metaphorical decoration. Allis simple, plain, 
consistent. The moral too, that part without which 
poetry is useless sound, has not escaped the view of 
the poet. When we behold two young men, who but 
a short moment before stood up in all the pride of 
health, suddenly falling down a hill, how must we 
lament the instability of all things ! , 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Nortu Amenica has its fashionable watering-places 
as well as Europe. The Germans have their Spa, 
the English their Leamington, Harrowgate, and Chel- 
tenham, and the North Americans their Ballston and 
Saratoga. Both of these last-mentioned places are si- 
tuated in the state of New York, at the distance of 
half a day's journey, by railway and other conveyances, 
north of Albany, on the Hudson river. Saratoga 
Springs are the most celebrated, and possess thie great- 
est attraction, whether for real or affected valetu- 
dinarians, Here there are extensive establishments 
for the accommodation of the numerous invalids and 
people of fashion who resort hither during those sultry 
summer months when New York and other cities are 
too hot for patient endurance,* 

This pleasant place of resort is situated on an ele- 
vated spot of ground, surrounded by a productive 
level country, and enjoys, if not the advantage 
of prospect, at least the advantage of a salubrious 
air and climate, contributing much to the health 
and benefit of its numerous visitants, The springs, so 
justly celebrated for their medicinal virtues, are si- 
tuated on the margin of a vale, bordering the village 
on the east, and are a continuation of a chain of springs 
discovering themselves about twelve miles to the south, 
in the town of Ballston, and extending easterly in the 
form of a crescent, to the Quaker village. In the im- 
mediate vicinity are ten or twelve springs, the princi- 
pal of which are the the Hamilton, the High 
Rock, the Columbian, the Flat Rock, the Washington, 
and the President Springs. About\a mile east are 
found a cluster of mineral springs, which go by the 
name of the Ten Springs, 

The chief, or Congress Spring, situated at the south 
end of the village, was first discovered in the summer 
of 1792, issuing from a crevice in the rock, a few feet 
from its present location, Here it flowed for a num- 
ber of years, until an attempt to improve the surface 
around it produced an accidental obstruction of its 
waters, which afterwards made their appearance at 
the place where they now flow. It. is enclosed by a 
tube sunk into the earth to the distance of twelve or 
fourteen feet, which secures it from the water of a 
stream, adjoining which it is situated, 


, in a condensed’ from “ Letters 


* What follows is quoted, ‘form, 
River and ite Vietmity, by Citieon of New 
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From an analysis made by Dr Steel, it appears that 
of substances: 
—Chloride of sodium, 385 grains ; hy@riodate of soda, 
1 1-2 grains ; bicarbonate of soda, nearly 9 grains; bi- 
carbonate of magnesia, nearly 96 grains ; carbonate of 
lime, a little more than 96 grains ; carbonate of iron 
upwards of 5 grains; silex, 1 1-2 grains; carbonic acid 
gas, S11 cubic inches ; atmospheric air, 7 inches. 

To this‘spring, perhaps more than any other spot 
on the globe, are seen repairing in the summer morn- 
ings, before breakfast, persons of almost every grade 
and condition, ‘from the most to the most ab- 
j Fhe beautiful and the deformed, the rich and 
the poor, the devotee of pleasure and the invalid, all 

here'for ‘purposes as various as are their 
situations in life. ‘To one fond of witnessing the great 
diversity in'the human character, this place affords an 
ample field for'observation. Most persons soon become 
fond of the water ; but the effect on those who taste it 
for the first time is frequently unpleasant. To such, 
the other fountains are generally more palatable, hav- 
ing a less saline taste than the At three of 
the principal springs, large and convenient bathing- 
houses have been erected, which are the constant resort 
for pleasure, as well as health, during the warm season. 

The mineral waters, both at Ballston and Sara 
are supposed to be the product of the same great la 
ratory, and all possess nearly the same proper- 
ties, varying only as to the quantity of the different 
articles held in solution. The waters contain muriate 
of soda, hydriodate of soda, carbonate of soda, carbo- 
nate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, oxide of iron, and 
some of them a minute quantity of silica and alumina. 

quantities of carbonic acid gas are also con- 
tained in the waters, giving to them a sparkling and 
lively appearance. The Congress, in particular, the 
moment it is dipped, contains nearly one-half more 
than its bulk of gas ; a quantity unprecedented in any 
natural waters elsewhere discovered. 

The waters are remarkably limpid, and when first 
dipped, sparkle with all the life of good champagne. 

e saline waters bear bottling very well, particularly 
the Congress, immense quantities of which are put up 
in this way, and transported to various parts of the 
world ; not, however, without a considerable loss of 
its gaseous property, which renders its taste much 
more insipid than when drunk at the well. The 
chalybeate water is likewise put up in bottles for trans- 
portation, but a very trifling loss of its gas produces 
an immediate precipitation of its iron; and hence 
this water, when it has been bottled for some time, 
frequently becomes turbid, and finally loses every trace 
of iron ; this substance fixing itself to the walls of the 
bottle. 


The most prominent and perceptible effects of these 
waters, when taken into the stomach, are cathartic, 
diuretic, and tonic. They are much used in a great 
variety of complaints ; but the diseases in which they 
are most efficacious, are jaundice and bilious affections 
generally, dyspepsia, and scorbutic affections. In all 
pulmonary affectious arising from primary diseases of 
the lungs, the waters are manifestly injurious, and evi- 
dently tend to increase the violence of the disease. 

The boarding establishments of the first class at 
Saratoga Springs, are the Congress Hall and Union 
Hall, at the south end of the village, the Pavilion at 
the north, and the United States Hotel in a central 
situation between them. Besides these, there are a 
number of other boarding-houses on a less extensive 
scale, the most noted of which are Montgomery Hall 
and the York House, in the south part, and Co- 
lumbian Hotel and Washin Hall, in the north 
part of the village; Prospect Hall is beautifully located 
about one mile north-west of the village, and is a very 
respectable establishment. The Congress Hall is si- 
tuated within a few rods of the Congress Spring, to 
which a hand walk, shaded with trees, has been 
constructed for the convenience of guests. The space 
in front of the building is occupied by three apart- 
ments, each of which is enclesed by a railing, termi- 
nating at the front entrances of the piaxza, and each 
used as a flower garden, The edifice is two hundred 
feet in length, three stories high, besides an attie, and 
has two wings extending back, one sixty, and the 
other about one hundred feet. In front of the hall is 
a spacious piazza, extending the whole length of the 
building, twenty feet in width, with a canopy from the 
roof, supported by seventeen massy columns, each of 
which is gracefully entwined with woodbine. There 
is also a back piarza, which opens upon a beautiful 
garden annexed to the establishment, and a small grove 
of pines, affording both fragranve and shade to their 
loitering guests: The Congress Hall can accommo- 
date from two hundred and fifty to three hundred vi- 
sitants, and is justly ranked among the most elegant 
establishments mthe'Union, "Phe United States Mo- 
tel, the Pavilion, and the Union Hall, are nearly as 
extensive, each being able to accommodate two hun- 
dred and fifty visitors, 

That’ tine may not hang heavy on the hands of 
those who attend the springs, ample is made 
for literary recreation, besides other kinds of amuse- 
ment, Connected with a printing-office and book- 
store, there is a'reading-room, a mineralogical museum, 
and a library, ‘The ‘rending-roam is furnished with 
about a hundred newspapers from different parts of 
the United States and from the Canadas, besides seve- 
ral periadical publications, ‘Ihe mineralogical apart- 
ment dn the second story, to whicli stirs lead from 


of all the minerals discovered in this vicinity, together 
with a variety from different parts of the Union, and 
from Europe. An apartment adjoining the reading- 
room contains a library of about two thousand ve- 
lumes, which are well selected, and reeeive constant 
additions from the most fashionable productions of the 
day. There is also kept at the raoms a register of the 
names of the visitants at the springs, their residence 
and places of board. names thus entered fre- 
quently number from six to eight thousand in the 
course of the season, 

These rooms afford a pleasant retreat from the noise 
and bustle of the boarding establishments, and are 
much frequented by ladies and gentlemen of taste and 
fashion. The terms are reasonable, and are scarcely 
an equivalent, considering the extent and usefulness 
of the institution. 

At both the villages of Ballston and 
Springs, there are always sufficient objects of amuse- 
ment to render the transient residence of their sum- 
mer guests pleasant and agreeable. Those whose taste 
is not gratified at the billiard-rooms, which are an- 
nexed to most of the boarding establishments, can 
always enjoy a mental recreation at the reading- 
rooms; a ride on the railroad, carriages for which 
leave both villages several times a-day ; or a short ex- 
cursion in the neighbourhood, where sufficient beauty 
and novelty of scenery are always presented to render 
it interesting. The amusements of the day are usually 
crowned with a ball or pr d T paci 
areas of the cottilion rooms are between eighty and 
ninety feet in length, and when enlivened by the asso- 
ciated beauty and gaiety resorting to the springs, pre- 
sent a scene of novelty and fascination seldom equalled. 
About two miles east from Saratoga Springs, there is 
also a small fish-pond, situated on the farm of a Mr 
Barhyte. Parties often resort thither, as well to en- 
joy the amusements of fishing as to partake of a repast 
on trout, the proprietor reserving to himself the ex- 
clusive privilege of serving them up. 


JOHN HETHERINGTON’S DREAM. 
Iy a certain small town in the west of Scotland, there 
lived, several years ago, a decent old tailor, of the 
name of John Hetherington; that is to say, John 
was well with the world, but, like many others of his 
craft, he was sorely addicted to cabbaging. Net a 
coat could he make, not a pair of trousers could he cut 
up, not a waistcoat could he stitch up, but he must 
have a patch of this, that, and the other, were it for 
no other purpose but just to serve as a bit of amemo- 
rial. One very warm evening, towards the end of 
August, John had gone to bed rather earlier than 
usual, but not without having laid iu a very good 
share of a very tasty Welsh rabbit; which said rabbit, 
being composed of about a pound of tough cheese, of 
course furnished the poor tailor, after he had fairly 
tumbled into the land of Nod, with something of a 
very curious Welsh-rabbit vision. It suddenly struck 
him, that this life, with all its cares and anxieties, was 
over with him ; that the finishing stitch had been put 
to the great work of life, and the thread ef his exist- 
ence cut through. In the other world, to his misfor- 
tune, he found things not moving so comfortably as he 
could have wished ; and the old gentleman with the 
short horns and the long tail, rigged out in his best 
suit of black, was the first friend he met with after 
passing the border, “ There's a fine morning,” said 
the wily old dog; “how do yeu find yourself after 
your long travel?” ‘ No that weel,” stammered out 
the half-dead John, “ no that weel, sir; and I dinna 
think, all things considered, it would benefit me much 
to be found in such company—no offence to your 
honour,” as he saw his new friend’s colour rise, *‘ no 
offence to your honour, I trust—but, if 1 may beso 
bold, 1 would thank you toteil methe reason of my being 
here, and above all, who's to be thankit for the pleasure 
of an introduction to your lordship?” “ That you will 
know shortly, friend—nay, John Hetherington, for 
see | know you;” and taking a large parcel frem 
his left arm, he commenced to wnroll it, and, to the 
astonishment of poor John, unfolded a long web of 
patch-work, in which were found scraps of every hue 
—a web of many colours—all neatly stitched together ; 
and in the middle, by way of set-off, a lurge bit of 
most excellent blue cloth, which had been exabbaged 
that very morning from a prime piece which he had 
got into bis hands for the purpose of making a mar- 
i for his neighbour the blacksmith, “ Was 
all this stuff got fairly and henestly, goodinan ?” said 
the eld gentleman, with a sneer quite werthy of 
Beelzebub, ‘‘ I suppose you will be able to reengnise 
some of these odd bits; what think you now of that’ 
piece in the middle, which your eyes are fixed on— 
no farther back than this morning? Come 
along, my old boy, come along. I say"—— A old 
sweat brokeover the poor tailor, and he felt asif heeould 
have sunk snugly into the earth, if it had only the 
goodness te open at that tforhis especial aveom- 
modation, when he saw the long bany erm stretched 
out, with its sharp eagle claws, to el him; hemade 
a sharp bolt back, and giving vent to his feelings in «: 
loud aad long howl, which «rung horribly in his ears 
long after opening his eyes, he found himself spraw!. 
ing in the middle ef his wooden floor, withall the bed- 
clothes tumbled abeve him, was the tinst, breading | 


reading-room, This apartment contains specimens | 


ture looked fair; but poor John was’ at ‘the point 
death with sheer bodily fear and trembling, ‘so mane 
go to hed again, and to would have been mate 
tyrdom ; therefore he | “on his’ clothes, 
walked out to “ snuff thecaller air)” and muse upart 
his wonderful dream. The more: he thonght, the 
more he saw the necessity of reforming his mode-of 
life; and before finishing his stroll, he was an altered 
man, and had made‘up his mind ttever more to cabbage 
an inch of cloth; and, by walking cireums and 
nestly, he trusted that his past offences might be wipé 
out, and that the wonderful web of many. coloune 
should no more be brought up as evidence against hi 
To make him the more secure in the event of {6 
fulness in the hour of temptation, his foreman was 
into the great secret, and had orders at all times to 
rub up his remembrance when there was any thing 
good going, which he used to do in the laconic 

of, “ Master, mind the de’il’s web.” 

A year passed over, and the terror of the dream’ 
ing yet fresh in his , John’s transactions were 
strictly honest. He could cut out with somewha 
more considerable ease, and had Jost a good deal the 
knack of cutting out the sly piece at the corner. But, 
alas! for the stability of human resolutions, 
friend was sorely tempted, and how he stood we sha 
soon see. He had got to hand a beautiful piece of red 
cloth, for what purpose I know not, whether for the 
coat of a field-officer, or the back of a fox-hunter; but 
a prime piece of cloth it was; he turned it over to, 
this side, and back to that ; viewed it in all lights and. 
shades, rubbed it against the grain, and found it fault-. 
less ; he had never before cut such immaculate stuif,. 
He fixed his eye wistfully on a tempting corner, looked. 
up, and his foreman, John, was staring firmly in his 
face: he had read his thoughts. ‘ Master, mind the. 
de’il’s web !” solemnly ejaculated John. “ Ou ay;, 
I’m just swithering, John, I'm just swithering. Now, 
when I mind, there wasna a piece of red cloth in a” 
the web ; and mair by tuken, there was a bit gap at 
one of the corners, Now, I’m just thinking, since it, 
maun be that all these bit odds and ends are to be evi-. 
dence against me when I come to the long account, it! 
would be better to snick a bit aff the corner here; and 
that, yeu see, John, will fill all deficiencies, and mak, 
the web, since it maun appear against me, evidence, 
John, without a flaw !"—From an Old Scrap Book. l 
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COMIC ALMANACK FOR 1837. eh 

This dro! publication, embellished with engravings by ‘the: 

inimitable George Cruickshank, continues to sustaia its charaatee | 

for the grotesque and humorous. In 8 pretty large budget of fobd 

for laughter, in the form of illustrations of the months, we find” 

the following epistle, written in the wost approved:} itad 
style :— 


MISS AMELIA SMITH TO MISS JULIA SHYTHE, 
“Dearest Jvutia—Since that very unpleasnot affair of 
bankruptcy, which made it so cxceedingly disagreeable to stayin. ; 
town, 1 have really not had a moment to spare. I take the first 
opportunity to tell you that our farming goes om quite as well ag” 
might be expected ; and I hope in a few years we slial be able 
hold up our heads again in our dear native Tooley Street, jo 


our friends at dear No. 294. ; 
Haymaking is just over, and such fun! Oh, how I wished . 
you, dear Julia! you would so have liked it !—tedding, and ~ 


rowing, and staddierowing, and quilting, and, above all, betug” 
rolled about and tumbled to bits by the young Browns, bur bdnd- © 
some neighbours, who kindly offered their assistance en this oc- 
casion. Young Edwin, who paid particular attention to me, and... 
squeezed my best transparent muslin bonnet to a mummy, ’ 
tore my green silk frock all to rags, is one of the nicest y : 
men in these parts, and a great favourite with ns all. Paand ma — 
sat on a bank directing our proceedings out of a beok pa’s got) ) 
which tells you all about farming, and agrienuitere,, and r 
thing. Lam head shepherdess, and out ev merning 
my crook and Spanish guitar, and sit all day on a a 
playing to the sheep and lambs; Eéwin 
coming and keeping mc company with bi German @ute, 
makes it very pleasant. Le-ides having the ¢are of the @ocka, 
am put in charge of the cgzs and poultry ; but though | hare. 
every reason to believe that our hens lay for: 
the life of me find their nests: and I assure you f bave ea”? 
over and ever again im all the trecs about 'the » 
eggs 1 have been able to get were Brought | y pa the other 
day, and which imumediately set under Bantam, bea; 
unfortunately, they turned out n but snakes, Also asecung... 
lot, picked up by brother Jehn in one of his walks, whi 
luckily proving to Be . poor John bas ee 
against by a neighbouring gamekeoper, and wil! Rave to 
goodness knows what penalty, and hes got the character of Bos 
What a fuss is here about pyaghing @ 
ew eggs! anise 
My geese also have been very disappotnting, though we have.’ 
had the tank fn front of the house carefully covered in witht | 
visible wire for their accommedation, where they are kept night 
and day, and have fresh water given them every morning. Duck « 
likewise don't go on very swimmingly; and as to our 
cattle, things have gone very crooked. Pa bought a lot of oo 
andthereby hangs a tale ; for, on bringing them tp to 
couldn't get a drep ; and, on inquiry, found that be ought whase> 
bought milch cows, and not feeding cows, which are enkp used)... 
for making beef of. But he soon bought others, and we havenow 
a very good dairy, and Lucy is quite pat al Paaking butter, but 
mamma is rather green at makiiig 
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, has been very successful 
Baewly has got a most delightful lot of little peacocks. 
Who has bought a hunter, and means to follow the hounds, 


wénderful luck with his foxes, for whose accommodation 
planted two of our fields full of gorse bushes. A 
tiling occurred the other day with regard to one of these 


to the gorse covert, closely 
the tur- 


+ he was seen retreating 
pursued by one of the turkies; and, more singular still, 
sey has never since been heard of, and it is generally supposed 
hat it followed the fox into one of its holes, and got suffocated. 
Geveral of the chickens have also disappeared in a very mysterious 
— we can only account for it in the same manner. 


eitting without her shaw! in the hay- 
with a cold and sore throat from standing 
machine—and Emily, who has got a face as big as 
with running to fetch the young ducks out of the rain—and 
. who has almost cut his hand off with pruning the 
. trees—and John, who, I am afraid, has lamed himself 
laa Mile in. trying to jump his horse over a five-barred gate with 
on it—and your humble servant, who has put out one of 
and sprained one of her ancles, and fractured one of 
her ribs, in climbing up a tree after a hen’s nest—or rather, a 
magpic’s. My wrist is s0 bad at this moment that you must ex- 
' @use my abruptly signing myself, dearest Julia, your most affec- 
tionate AMELIA. 
. & Wrist or no wrist, I must tell you of the perfidy of that 
, Edwin Brown. Ma has just been in to say that he has 
fun away with his father’s dairymaid. A perjured wretch! and 
@ dairymaid too! 1 have forsworn love for ever, and made over 
sheep to Emily. Ob, Julia! 
by 4 1 open this sheet to tell you of the shocking fire that hap- 
J here last night. We might have all been burnt to death 
our beds. The barns, stables, and other out-buildings, are 
a to cinders ; and all owing to William's fine rick of hay, 
» ("hich it scems was put up too green, and took fire of its own 
gecord. Very odd—pa’s book never said a word about it. We 
“-gre all very miserable. Your doubly afflicted AMELIA.” 
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AN ODD LORD OF QUEEN ANNE'S TIME. 

Lord Wharncliffe, in his new and extended edition of the works 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague [London, Bentley), gives the 
: ig am anecdotes of a noble lord of the early part of 
Tast century :—Mary Howe, daughter of Lord Viscount Howe, 
married to Thomas V1LI. Earlof Pembroke, 1725 ; the Lord Pem- 
broke who collected the statues and medals at Wilton, and whose 
of classical antiquity might therefore make his praise 
flattering to Lady Mary Wortley, he had been a principal mem- 
ber of the whig administrations under King William and Queen 
‘Anne, and the last person who held the office of Lord High Admi- 
, pak; but now being cld and a great humorist, distinguished him- 
self chiefly by odd whims and peculiarities ; one of which was a 
© @xod resolution not to believe that any thing he disliked, 2ver 
4i4 or could happen. One must explain this by instances. He 
that his eldest son should always live in the house with him, 
unmarried. The son, who was more than of age, and had 
»tpwilt of his own, often chose to live elsewhere. But let him be 
go distant, or stay away ever so long, his father still insisted 
ne supposing him present ; every day gravely bidding the butler 
Lord Herbert dinner was ready ; and the butler every day 

as gravely bringing word, that ‘* his lordship dined abroad.” 
Harring for the third time at seventy-five, he maintained 
> ebriet injun over a wife whom other people thought safely 
ved at years of discretion, and quite fit to take care of herself. 
had leave to visit in an evening, but must never on any ac- 
\-'gount stay out a minute later than ten o'clock, his supper hour. 
Que. night, however, she staid till past twelve. He declined 
is telling the servants it could not be ten o'clock, as their 


wWasnot come home ; when at last she came in aterrible fright, 
began making a thousand aj ** My dear,” said he very 
coolly, ‘* you are under a mistake, it is but just ten ; your watch, 
‘Tsee, goes too fast, and so does mine: we must have the man to- 

\ Morrow to set them to rights; meanwhile, let us go to supper.” 
His example on another occasion might be worth following. 
‘Of @l the Mede-and-Persian laws established in his house, the 
. peremptory was, that any servant who once got drunk should 
be instantly discharged—no pardon granted, no excuse listened 
‘to. Yet an old footman, who had lived with him many years, 
sometimes indulge in a pot of ale extraordinary, trusting 


roughly handled fancy, Julia dear, being in nothing | In this crisis I bethought me of a long- art, and crowed 
tone like acock, The shrill seientific strain reached the 


ear of the good woman before it was answered by such a peal of 


admirable convulsed party ( 

girls had been anxiously awaiting the result), and began quite 

successfully to cackle ahen. He was answered by screams 

of laughter. In due time, we had a broiled fowl, an omelette, and 

boiled eggs ; but to the last moment none of the ‘ women-kind’ 

could look at us without hearty bursts of merriment. To be eure, 
spontaneously in 


WILD FLOWERS. 
Beautiful children of the woods and fields ! 
That bloom by mountain streamlets ‘mid the heather, 
Or into clusters, "neath the hazels, gather— 
Or where by hoary rocks you make your bields, 
And sweetly flourish on summer 
I love ye all! 
Beautiful flowers! to me ye fresher seem 
From the Almighty hand that fashion’d all, 
Than those that flourish by a garden-wall ; 
And I can image ye, as in a dream, 
Fair modest maidens, nursed in hamlets small— 
T love ye all! 
Beautiful gems! that on the brow of earth 
Are fix’d, as in a queenly diadem ; 
Though lowly ye, and most without a name, 
Young hearts rejoice to see your buds come forth, 
As light e’erwhile into the world came— 
I love ye all! 
Beautiful things ye are, where’er ye grow ! 
The wild red rose—the speedwell’s peeping 
Our own blucbe!l—the daisy, that doth rise 
Wherever sunbeams fall or winds do blow ; 
And thousands more, of blessed forms and dyes— 
L love ye all! 
Beautiful nurslings of the early dew ! 
Fann’d, in your loveliness, by every breeze, 
And shaded o’er by green and arching trees : 
I often wish that I were one of you, 
Dwelling afar upon the grassy leas— 
I love ye all! 
Beautiful watchers! day and night ye wake! 
The Evening Star grows dim and fades away, 
And Morning comes and goes, and then the Day 
Within the arms of Night its rest doth take ; 
But ye are watchful wheresoe’er we stray— 
I love ye all! 
Beautiful objects of the wild bee’s love! 
The wild bird joys your opening bloom to see, 
And in your native woods and wilds to be. 
to Nature true, ye strangely move; 
Ye are so passing passing free— 
I love ye all! 
Beautiful children of the glen and dell— 
The dingle deep—the muirland stretching wide, 
And of the mossy fountain’s sedgy side! 
Ye o’er my heart have thrown a lovesome spell ; 
And, though the Worldling scorning may deride— 
I love ye all! 
—Poems and Lyrics, by Robert Nicoll. 


PROGRESS OF CIVILISATION IN POLYNESIA, 
While so many advantages have accrued to the civilised world 
from the voyages of Cuok, the countries and nations which he 
made known have likewise reaped a rich harvest of benefit ; and 
it is consolatory to reflect, that the fears which troubled his bene- 
volent mind lest the islanders of the Austral Ocean might have 
** just cause to lament that our ships had ever found them out,” 
have not been realised. The labours of the good and pious men 
who sailed in the ship Duff, to spread the glad tidings of salvation 
among ‘‘ the isles of the sea,” though long unsuccessful, have at 
length been crowned with a prosp issue. Throughout the 
principal groups of the Pacific, idolatry has been overthrown, 
and along with it the darker crimes and more brutal vices of the 
natives. Those desolating wars, in which mercy was altogether 
unknown, and neither sex nor age was a protection from the ex- 
terminating fury of the victors, have ceased. The barbarous sa- 
crifices of human beings, and the still more sanguinary usage of 
infanticide, which prevailed to an extent almost incredible, have 
been abolished 


to the wilful blindness which he saw assumed when convenient. 

One fatal day oven this could not avail. As my lord crossed the 

aall, John appeared in full view ; not rather tipsy, or a little dis- 

' guised, but dead drunk, and unable to stand. Lord Pembroke 


cary.” The apothecary came, not to be consulted—for his lord- 

» ship was physician-general in his own family ; but to obey orders 
the patient copiously, clap a huge blister on his back, 

'’ ‘gud give him a powerful dose of physic. After a few days of this 
J treatment, when tho fellow emerged weak and wan as the se- 
worest illness could have left him, ‘* Hah, honest John,” cried his 
-"iaster, “Tam truly glad to see thee alive; you have had a won- 
sedlerful escape though, and ought to be thankful—very thankful 
Why, man, if I had not passed by and spied the condi- 

Yo ; you wore in, you would have been dead before now. But, 
up his finger, ‘‘ No MORE OF THESE FEVERS!” 


a LANGUAGE OF NATURE. 
4) Agentleman of our acquaintance, while travelling some years ago 
on the Continent, wason one occasion sadly at a loss to make him- 
~°"gelf understood. Coming toan inn, in Holland, where not a single 
.. wera of either English or French was spoken, he felt himself, as 
bi called it, ‘‘ completely stuck up ;” he wished to order dinner, 
of =% no one could comprehend his meaning, until, at length, hav- 
r recourse to signs, the universal of nature, he fully 
his purpose. He pointed to his mouth with one hand, 
bad with the other he pointed to four o’clock on the dial of his 
»’ watch, after which he made a show of spreading a cloth on a 


‘ ‘ss* Wo reached Alstetten to breakfast, and here we en- 
eouptered a serious difficulty; we could not make ourselves un- 

h Our German was by no means classical ; and English 

and French, were all Hebrew to the good of 
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Peace, order, and tranquillity, are established ; 
not a few of the customs and comforts of Europe introduced ; 
schools and churches erected ; and a knowledge of Ictters exten- 
sively diffused. A printing-press has been established in the So- 
ciety Islands, from which a translation of the New Testament 
into the native language, a number of initiatory treatises, and a 
code of laws ratified by the nation, have already issued. Many 
of the inhabitants have made so great progress in learning, that 
they have been able to take on th Ives the ch ter of mis- 
sionaries, and go forth to preach the Gospel to their benighted 
brethren in less favoured places. Others have acquired the arts 
of the smith, the mason, the weaver, the cotton-spinner, the 
turner, the agriculturist, or the carpenter. In the trade last 
mentioned they have made such proficiency as to build after the 
English style vessels of seventy tons burden, for commercial en- 

to different parts of Polynesia. The people of the Sand- 
wich Archipelago have ad d still farther in civilisation. 
The Bay of Honororu, in the island of Woahoo, almost resembles 
an European harbour. Fifty foreign vessels have been seen in it 
atone time. In the latter part of the year 1833, it was resorted 
to Ly more than twenty-six th d tons of shipping, employing 
upwards of two thousand seamen, and bearing the flags of Eng- 
land, Prussia, Spain, America, and Otaheite. It is defended by 
a fortress mounting forty guns, over which, and from the masts 
of the native barks, is suspended tional ensign, which has 
already been seen in the ports of China, the Philippines, America, 
Kamtschatka, the New Hebrides, and Australia. The town is 
regularly laid out in squares, the streets are carefully fenced, and 
numbers of the houses are neatly built of wood. It possesses a 
regular police, contains two hotels, the same number of billiard- 
rooms, and hearly a dozen taverns, bearing such inscriptions as 
** An ordinary at one o'clock,” ‘* the Britannia,” and ‘* the Jolly 
Tar.” It is the residence of a British and of an American con- 
sul, and of several respectable merchants of the United States. 
Education and a knowledge of religion are widely spread through- 
out the islands; nine hundred seminaries, conducted by native 
teach are est 1, and fifty thousand children receive in- 


states, 
with the 
the 


covered with large 
and ities, and the bays which are at present frequented 
but by the frail canoe of the wandering sa’ > 
with navies of empires situated at the 


great flourishing 
we may confidently predict that Cook wlll be revered, not 
adoration offered to the fancied Rono, but with 


the illustrious navigator who, surmounting the dangers and diff- 


culties of unknown seas, laid open the by which the bene- 
fits of knowledge and the blessings of were wafted to their 
distant shores.—Edinburgh Cabinet 


INSECTS IN THE HEADS OF MUMMIES. 


the process of embalming could not possibly be a rapid one. Some 
of the pup cases were empty, and the major part of them con- 
tained the dried-up insects, almost in a state of perfection. In 
another mummy were also found immense numbers of the 


over a considerable space of time, yet he the . 

from the occipital cavity of which the necrobia and 

been taken, to be of the Greco-Egyptian era. The hair, con- 

trary to the assertion of the Count de Caylus, was in fine preser- 

vation and of considerable length, there being 
the 


way th 

happened also to be the fashion of the present day in this coun- 
try. In some mummies, however, no insects were 

as in the one recently opened at the College of 

Westwood observed, with reference to the great age of the in- 
sects in question, that the circumstance of so many of them 
found dead in their preparatory stages (although in a situa- 
tion perfectly congenial to their habits) seemed sufficient to prove 
that they must have becn deposited in the head of the mummy 
during the operation of embalmment, and killed by the ultimate 
process, instead of making their way to the body of the mummy 
et a more recent period, as might, perhaps, be imagined to be 
the case from the known economy of some of the species. —Ento- 
mological Society—Journal of Proceedings. 

A JUST SENTIMENT. 


It is absurd to blame an historian for his because that 


regula’ 
ing to ascertained facts, and taking care that the one shall be a 
legitimate deduction from the other, that he merits 
and cond i Encyclopedi: ica, new edition. 
ENDURANCE OF LOW DEGREES OF TEMPERATURE. 
When we hear of the very low degrees of temperature some- 
times reached_in arctic regions, we are apt to suppose that cold 
apparently so much greater than the severest ever ex 
here, must be productive of much suffering, notwi 
every attempt to neutralise it by thick clothing. The following 
extract from Mr R. King’s Narrative of Captain Back’s recent 
Expedition, will show that there is some fallacy in such calcula- 
tions :—As the severe weather was by this time over, and I had 
seen the thermometer, on the 17th of January, 102 degrees below 
the freezing point, had slept in an atmosphere of 82 be- 
low, ‘* under the canopy of heaven,” with a single blanket for a 
covering, and had had some experience in snow-shoe walking, I 
may be allowed to make a few remarks upon the intensity of cold 
in the inhospitable regions of the north, as they are termed. 
During a calm, whether the thermometer stood at 70 degrees or 
7 degrees minus zero, was to me in sensation the same; and al- 
though I have experienced a difference in temperature of 80 degrees 
from cold to heat, and vice versa, in the course of twenty-four 
hours, still its change was not sufficiently oppressive to put a stop 
to my usual avocations. I have been shooting grouse at every 
range of the thermometer, from the highest to the lowest point, 
wearing the very same clothing as in England on + summer's day 
—a fur cap, moccasins, and mittens excepted, instead of a hat, 
tanned leather shoes or boots, and kid gloves. Merely a cotton 
shirt was sufficient to protect my breast from the most intense 
cold that has ever been registered ; and notwithstanding my 
waistcoats were made double-breasted, I never felt sufficiently 
cold to be under the necessity of buttoning them : neither flannel 
nor leather was worn by me in any way. It must be understood, 
however, that I am only speaking of the temperature during a 
calm, or when the atmosphere is but slightly in motion. The 
lowest descent of the thermometer would not prevent my making 
an excursion of pleasure ; but a higher temperature by-40 de- 
grees, accompanying a stiff breeze, would confine me tothe house; 
the sensation of cold, as I have said before, depends so much more 
upon the force of the wind than upon the state of the thermome- 
ter. Such endurance may appear incredible to those persons who 
have read each ponderous quarto as it issued forth, fearful in as- 
pect as in subject ; and it is no wonder. I was astonished at my- 
self, while sporting in a country always portrayed as unfit either 
for man or beast ; but what was my astonishment, when, hop- 
ping before me from bough to bough, the lesser redpole caught 
my sight—the little bird that so frequently adorns, in England, 
the cottager’s room! If so small a creature can find the climates 
of England and Great Slave Lake equally congenial to its consti- 
tution, surely man may exist there. A sudden transition from 
heat to cold produced cramps—a fact well worthy the notice ot 
those persons who are subject to that painful disease ; for an extr* 
blanket or two, and a trusty thermometer to indicate when to put 
them on and pull them off, may save much ex pain and 
many restless nights. 


It is again respectfully intimated that no communications in 
verse or prose are wanted, or can be admitted, the Journal being 
written entirely by the Editors, assisted by a few individuals ac- 
quainted with the plan of the work. No unpaid letters of any 
description are received. 

The Editors beg to return thanks for a number of new publica- 
tions forwarded to them from different quarters. 

Number 260 completes the fifth volume of the Journal, for 
which a title and index are prepared, and be had from the 

blishers or their agents, at the usual price of a number. Any 
odd number to complete sets of the work may also be obtained. 


and 8. Ore and Comrany, London. 
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. hardly be considered visionary which have been expressed by a » td be 
| late distinguished voyager, who, in sailing along the shores of to apiod 
| “You like'tnad '—not pleasant, New Zealand, anticipated the period when that magnificent 
: Ourpig-stys, | ant sorry tosay, are quite empty, the pigs having | laughter as none but village lungs could raise. W—, who isan | country shall become the Great Britain of the southern hemi- inmat a 
; strayed and got info the parish pound (unknown to us of course), eqral dd 
where they At last.sold te pay their expenses. Susan, how- 
| 
lae 
| ends of the earth hen that day shall arrive, and the fert elit 
islands 
fou 
these parox ysms of natural eloquence.” 
— respect and affection due by an enlightened people alqoug b 
to him who was the harbinger of their civilisation ; and that daild ben 
among the great and good men, commemorated in their annals elaretn 
as national benefactors, none will be more highly extolled than gad? be 
| 
In the head of one mummy was found a considerable quantity 
of the pupe of dipterous insects, apparently a distinct species, 
| | and, from their appearance, Mr Hope was led to remark, that 
» toil 
| of some dipterous insects, certainly of three different species, if © the 
not more. Mr Hope made some observations upon the-great age i 
| of these insects, which might probably be estimated at three * ma 
thousand years. Mr Pettigrew stated, that although the period ges: 
of embalmment was involved in great obscurity, and cxtended t a 
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dreadfully ill ; let me feel your pulse. God bless us, he is in a | *  ™a 
ing fever ; get him to bed directly, and send for the apothe- ; the 
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table, all which signs were too significant to be misunderstood. OO 8 ‘to 
A capita) dinner smoked on the table at the hour which he had 
\4ndicated. This was droll enough in its way, but not half so ludi- | bet 
. gxous as the case of the same nature told by Mr Cooper, in his late } aud 
Excursions in Switzerland.” Hore is his acco of the 
| anc 
| struction in reading. Within a little distance of the very spot | 785 
where Cook was killed, a school has been opened, and a building al 
inn. erected for the worship of the true God. The fortune of some » Spi 
| bus in of tom atlsions are sirendy planted “A 
m1 auspicious; but in most of them missions are already planted ce 
with every prospect of success, and we may confidently look for- | —__ ; al nec 
. in all. It may be said, indeed, that in almost every quarter of - 
well—but ‘what would we eat ” Polynesia the seeds of civilisation are now sown, and it is a plant the 
slowly it may advance in growth. The hopes, therefore, can ham b 


